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At  the  instance  of  the  American  Prison  Association,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  authorized  by  a resolution 
of  Congress  to  invite  the  International  Prison  Congress  to  hold 
its  session  of  1910  in  the  City  of  Washington.  The  invitation 
was  presented  at  the  Budapest  meeting  in  1905  and  was 
unanimously  accepted.  For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  there- 
fore, the  International  Prison  Congress  will  be  held  in  the 
United  States.  October  2-8,  1910,  is  the  date  chosen.  The 
Congress  meets  every  five  years. 

The  American  Prison  Association  will  hold  its  annual  ses- 
sion at  Washington,  including  the  International  Prison  Con- 
gress, from  September  29  to  October  8,  1910. 
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PREFACE, 

A "Guide  de  Poche”  (Pocket  Guide)  in  the  French 
language  has  been  published  by  the  Committee  on  Arrange- 
ments for  the  International  Prison  Congress,  and  sent  to 
representatives  of  foreign  governments  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  approaching  Congress.  The  "Guide”  outlines 
in  detail  the  arrangements  for  the  Congress  and  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Prison  Association.  It  contains  also  a 
statement  of  the  system  of  government  in  the  United  States, 
particularly  as  regards  the  administration  of  our  correctional 
institutions  and  our  criminal  courts. 

The  present  Handbook  is  for  wider  circulation  among 
English  speaking  people  and  for  the  information  of  the  many 
Americans  desiring  to  attend  the  two  great  conventions 
to  be  held  in  Washington.  It  contains  all  the  matter  printed 
in  the  French  "Guide,”  with  the  exception  of  material  al- 
ready well  known  to  Americans,  but  necessarily  included  in  a 
handbook  for  the  information  of  our  foreign  visitors. 


INTERNATIONAL  PRISON  COMMISSION 

President: 

Charles  R.  Henderson,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Secretary: 

Dr.  Guillaume,  Berne,  Switzerland. 

Financial  Director: 

Frederick  H.  Mills,  97  Warren  St.,  New  York' City. 

Honorary  Presidents 

His  Excellency  M.  Galkine-Wraskoy,  President  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  Congress. 

M.  Duflos,  President  of  the  Paris  Congress. 

M.  Rickl  de  Bellye,  President  of  the  Budapest  Congress. 
Bureau: 

President:  Charles  R.  Henderson,  Professor  of  Sociol- 
ogy, University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Secretary:  Dr.  Guillaume,  Chief  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  Berne,  ‘Switzerland. 

Treasurer:  Fred  Woxen,  Secretary  of  the  Ministry  of 
Justice,  Chief  of  the  Administration  of  Prisons,  Christiania, 
Norway. 

Other  Official  Delegates 

Victor  Almquist,  Chief  of  Division  of  the  Ministry  of 
Justice,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

Auguste  Baumgarlle,  Ministerial  Counsellor,  Ministry  of 
Justice,  Munich,  Germany. 

Charles  Didion,  Chief  of  Division,  Ministry  of  Justice, 
Brussells,  Belgium. 

Alexander  Doria,  General  Director  of  Prisons,  Rome, 
Italy. 

Dr.  Von  Engleberg,  Ministerial  Counsellor,  Ministry  of 
Justice,  Karlsruhe,  Baden,  Germany. 

Dr.  Franscisco  Falco,  Consul  of  the  Cuban  Republic,  Na- 
ples, Italy. 

Dr.  Carl  Goos,  Former  Minister  of  Justice,  Professor  of 
Penal  Law,  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

Dr.  Etienne  Khrouleff,  Chief  of  the  General  Administra- 
tion of  Russian  Prisons,  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

Dr.  Bozidar  Marcovitch,  Professor  of  Penal  Law,  Bel- 
grade, Servia. 

Dr.  Minkoff,  Procurator  at  the  Court  of  Cassation,  Sofia, 
Bulgaria. 

Rickl  de  Bellye,  Ministerial  Counsellor,  Ministry  of  Jus- 
tice, Budapest,  Hungary. 

Sir  Evelyn  Ruggles-Brise,  President  of  the  Prison  Com- 
mission, Home  Office,  Whitehall,  London,  England. 

A.  Schrameck,  General  Director  of  Penal  Administration, 
Paris,  France. 

Dr.  Simon  van  der  Aa,  Professor  of  Penal  Law,  Univer- 
sity of  Groningen,  Groningen,  Holland. 

His  Excellency  Alex.  Skouses,  Former  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  Athens,  Greece. 
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Dr.  J.  M.  J.  Tavares,  Professor  of  Penal  Law,  Univer- 
sity of  Coimbre,  Beira,  Portugal. 

Dr.  Typaldo-Bassia,  Ex-President  of  Parliament,  Member 
of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Arbitration,  and 
Professor  of  the  University  of  Athens,  Athens,  Greece. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION 

President: 

Amos  W.  Butler,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

General  Secretary: 

Joseph  P.  Byers,  Randall’s  Island,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
P.  0.  Address,  Box  15,  Station  L. 

Financial  Secretary: 

H.  H.  Shirer,  Box  581,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Treasurer: 

Frederick  H.  Mills,  97  Warren  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Executive  Committee: 

The  President,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  Financial  Secretary  ex- 
officio,  and  the  following  Directors: 

Albert  Garvin,  Wethersfield,  Conn. 

Henry  Wolfer,  Stillwater,  Minn. 

*E.  F.  Morgan,  Richmond,  Va. 

Jas.  A.  Leonard,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Gilmour,  Toronto,  Can. 

W.  J.  Diehl,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

W.  H.  Eichhorn,  Bluffton,  Ind. 

Committee  on  the  International  Prison  Congress 


Cornelius  V.  Collins,  Chairman Albany,  New  York 

*John  L.  Milligan  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania 

Frederick  G.  Pettigrove Boston,  Massachusetts 

Albert  Garvin  Wethersfield,  Connecticut 

Frederick  H.  Wines  Springfield,  Illinois 

Henry  Wolfer Stillwater,  Minnesota 

R.  W.  McClaughry Leavenworth,  Kansas 

John  M.  Glenn New  York,  New  York 

Frank  B.  Sanborn  Concord,  Massachusetts 

Robert  V.  LaDow Washington,  District  of  Columbia 

John  Joy  Edson  Washington,  District  of  Columbia 

Ernest  P.  Bicknell  Washington,  District  of  Columbia 

F.  H.  Mills New  York,  New  York 

Amos  W.  Butler Indianapolis,  Indiana 

James  A.  Leonard  Mansfield,  Ohio 

John  H.  Wigmore Evanston,  Illinois 

Decatur  M.  Sawyer Montclair,  New  Jersey 

*E.  F.  Morgan Richmond,  Virginia 

Eugene  Smith New  York,  New  York 

Joseph  P.  Byers  New  York,  New  York 

Z.  R.  Brockway Elmira,  New  York 

Roeliff  Brinkerhoff Mansfield,  Ohio 

Edward  S.  Wright  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania 

Joseph  F.  Scott Elmira,  New  York 

E.  J.  Murphy  . Joliet,  Illinois 


* Deceased 
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United  States  General  Committee 

Amos  W.  Butler Indianapolis,  Indiana,  Chairman 

Joseph  P.  Byers New  York,  New  York,  Secretary 


Alva  Adams  

Edwin  A.  Alderman  . . 
Charles  F.  Amidon  . . . 

Joshua  L.  Baily 

Simeon  E.  Baldwin  . . . 

Levi  L.  Barbour 

George  A.  Beecher. . . . 
Frank  Billings,  M.  D. . 
Frank  W.  Blackmar . . . 
Maud  Ballington  Booth 


Pueblo,  Colorado 

University,  Virginia 

. . . . Fargo,  North  Dakota 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
. New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Omaha,  Nebraska 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Lawrence,  Kansas 

. . . .New  York,  New  York 


Desha  Breckinridge Lexington,  Kentucky 

Demarchus  C.  Brown Indianapolis,  Indiana 

William  Jennings  Bryan  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

John  Burke  Bismarck,  North  Dakota 


Walter  Clark  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

Allan  D.  Conover  .Madison,  Wisconsin 

*John  H.  Converse Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


Sarah  Platt  Decker  

H.  E.  Deemer  

Robert  W.  DeForest  

Charles  S.  Deneen 

George  H.  Denny 

Edward  T.  Devine 

William  F.  Drewry,  M.  D. 

John  Joy  Edson 
Richard  T.  Ely 


Denver,  Colorado 

Red  Oak,  Iowa 

New  York,  New  York 
. . . . Springfield,  Illinois 
. . .Lexington,.  Virginia 
New  York,  New  York 
. . Petersburg,  Virginia 


Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Madison,  Wisconsin 


Henry  W.  Farnam 
J.  Sloat  Fassett  . . 
W.  H.  P.  Faunce 

Homer  Folks 

John  Franklin  Fort 

Hugh  F.  Fox  

David  R.  Francis  . 


New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Elmira,  New  York 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 
. . . .New  York,  New  York 

Trenton,  New  Jersey 

. Plainfield,  New  Jersey 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 


W.  T.  Gardner 

James  (Cardinal)  Gibbons 

Albert  W.  Gilchrist  

Washington  Gladden 

William  E.  Gonzales 

George  Gray 

*Deceased 


Portland,  Oregon 

....  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Tallahassee,  Florida 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Columbia,  South  Carolina 
...Wilmington,  Delaware 
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Allan  G.  Hall 

G.  Stanley  Hall  

Judson  Harmon  

M.  E.  Hay  

J.  A.  Herring 

Julia  Ward  Howe 
Charles  E.  Hughes . . . 
William  DeWitt  Hyde 


Nashville,  Tennessee 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Columbus,  Ohio 

. • . . Olympia,  Washington 

Huntsville,  Texas 

. . . . Boston,  Massachusetts 

Albany,  New  York 

Brunswick,  Maine 


Edmund  J.  James  Urbana,  Illinois 

David  Starr  Jordan Stanford  University,  California 


Hiram  W.  Kellogg Wilmington,  Delaware 

Frederick  Kohler Cleveland,  Ohio 


Ira  Landrith Nashville,  Tennessee 

Ben  B.  Lindsey Denver,  Colorado 

C.  Lombardi Dallas,  Texas 

Julian  W.  Mack Chicago,  Illinois 

James  R.  Mann Chicago,  Illinois 

Robert  H.  Marr New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Thomas  R.  Marshall Indianapolis,  Indiana 

M.  A.  Matthews Seattle,  Washington 

S.  C.  Mitchell Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Mrs.  Phillip  N.  Moore St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Thomas  M.  Mulry New  York,  New  York 

Henry  B.  F.  MacFarland.  Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Fanny  McKinney  McKee Indianapolis,  Indiana 


Timothy  Nicholson  . . 
W.  J.  Northen  ..... 
Cyrus  B.  Northrop  . . 

William  H.  O’Connell 
Thomas  M.  Osborn . . . 
Robert  L.  Owen 


....  Richmond,  Indiana 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Boston,  Massachusetts 
. . Louisville,  Kentucky 
. . Muskogee,  Oklahoma 


Rutherford  H.  Platt  Columbus,  Ohio 

Aaron  J.  Pothier Providence,  Rhode  Island 

James  P.  Ramsay Lowell,  Massachusetts 

Joseph  Rauch  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Charles  H.  Rook Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania 


T.  P.  Shields New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Hoke  Smith Atlanta,  Georgia 

Samuel  G.  Smith St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

William  Spry ...  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

B.  M.  Spurr Moundsville,  West  Virginia 

Wendell  P.  Stafford Washington,  District  of  Columbia 

Lillian  M.  N.  Stevens, Portland,  Maine 

J.  H.  Stolper,  M.D. Krebs,  Oklahoma 
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Thomas  N.  Strong Portland,  Oregon 

Walter  R.  Stubbs Topeka,  Kansas 

Richard  Sylvester . . Washington,  District  of  Columbia 

Charles  H.  Taylor Boston,  Massachusetts 

Francis  J.  Torrance Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania 

F.  S.  Towle Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire 

Victor  C.  Vaughan Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

George  Vaux,  Jr Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

R.  S.  Vessey Pierre,  South  Dakota 


Maurice  M.  Wall 

Booker  T.  Washington. . . 
William  H.  Welch,  M.  D. 
Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler. . . 
Albert  Hall  Whitfield  ... 
Frederick  Howard  Wines 


. Buffalo,  New  York 
. Tuskegee,  Alabama 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
Berkeley,  California 
.Jackson,  Mississippi 
. Springfield,  Illinois 


CO-OPERATING  COMMITTEES 
National  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction 

Jane  Addams,  Chairman  Chicago,  Illinois 

Homer  Folks  ., New  York,  New  York 

F.  H.  Nibecker Glen  Mills,  Pennsylvania 

Katharine  B.  Davis. . , Bedford,  New  York 

Thomas  M.  Mulry New  York,  New  York 

William  Calhoun Chicago,  Illinois 

Julian  W.  Mack  Chicago,  Illinois 

Julia  C.  Lathrop Rockford,  Illinois 

Alexander  Johnson Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Ernest  P.  Bicknell Washington,  District  of  Columbia 


American  Institute  of  Criminal  Law 
and  Criminology 


Joseph  P.  Byers,  Chairman 

Homer  Folks 

J.  W.  Garner 

Charles  R.  Henderson 

Joseph  Jastrow 

Adolph  Myer,  M.  D 

Boris  Sidis,  M.  D 

William  W.  Smithers 


. . . .New  York,  New  York 
. . . . New  York,  New  York 

Champaign,  Illinois 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Madison,  Wisconsin 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

.Brookline,  Massachusetts 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


National  Conference  on  the  Education  of  Dependent, 
Truant,  Backward  and  Delinquent  Children 
Mornay  Williams,  Chairman New  York,  New  York 


J.  C.  Kalleen Jamesburg,  New  Jersey 

0.  E.  Darnall Washington,  District  of  Columbia 

Elmer  L.  Coffeen Westboro,  Massachusetts 

F.  H.  Nibecker Glen  Mills,  Pennsylvania 
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C.  D.  Hillis Washington,  District  of  Columbia 

George  S.  Addams Cleveland,  Ohio 

Ophelia  L.  Amigh  Geneva,  Illinois 

Margaret  E.  Fairbank Middletown,  Connecticut 

John  B.  Montgomery Coldwater,  Michigan 

E.  P.  Wentworth  Portland,  Maine 

Prison  Association  of  New  York 

Eugene  Smith,  Chairman New  York,  New  York 

0.  F.  Lewis New  York,  New  York 

American  Bar  Association 

William  W.  Smithers,  Chairman . Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Julian  W.  Mack Chicago,  Illinois 

John  D.  Lindsay New  York,  New  York 

William  H.  DeLacy  Washington,  District  of  Columbia 

Albert  H.  Hall  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

THE  AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION 

To  Dr.  E.  C.  Wines,  for  many  years  corresponding  sec- 
retary of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York,  the  American 
Prison  Association  owes  its  existence.  It  was  he  who  called 
the  first  national  congress  “for  conference  on  criminal  pun- 
ishment and  reformatory  treatment, 99  recommending  at  the 
same  time  that  the  conference  give  consideration  to  the  ques- 
tion of  an  international  congress  on  penitentiary  and  reform- 
atory discipline.  Cincinnati  was  chosen  as  the  place  of  meet- 
ing, and  the  congress  convened  October  12th,  1870.  The 
Honorable  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  afterward  president  of  the 
United  States,  but  then  Governor  of  Ohio,  presided. 

One  result  of  this  important  gathering  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  a committee  to  take  steps  for  the  organization  of  a 
permanent  National  Prison  Association.  The  objects  of  the 
association,  as  stated  afterwards  in  its  constitution,  are  as 
follows : 

1 The  improvement  of  the  laws  in  relation  to  public  of- 
fenses and  offenders,  and  the  modes  of  procedure  by  which 
such  laws  are  enforced. 

2 The  study  of  the  causes  of  crime,  the  nature  of  offend- 
ers and  their  social  surroundings,  the  best  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  offenders  and  of  preventing  crime. 

3 The  improvement  of  the  penal,  correctional  and  re- 
formatory institutions  throughout  the  country,  and  of  the 
government,  management  and  discipline  thereof,  including 
the  appointment  of  boards  of  trustees  and  of  other  officers. 

4 The  care  of,  and  providing  suitable  and  remunerative 
employment  for  discharged  prisoners,  and  especially  such  as 
may  or  shall  have  given  evidence  of  a reformation  of  life. 

At  the  session  of  the  legislature  of  New  York  in  1871  a 
very^satisfactory  charter  was  secured,  which  was  formally 
accepted  by  the  incorporators  April  26th,  1871.  Dr.  Wines 
succeeded  also  in  organizing  the  International  Prison  Con- 
gress, which  met  in  London  July  3d,  1872. 
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timore  in  1872,  in  St.  Louis  in  1874  and  in  New  York  in  1876. 

The  Cincinnati  Congress  was  followed  by  others,  in  Bal- 
Following  the  sudden  death  of  Dr.  Wines  in  December,  1879, 
the  association  of  which  he  had  been  the  leading  spirit  seemed 
to  die.  In  1883,  however,  a new  organization  was  effected 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Mr.  Z.  R. 
Brockway,  and  Mr.  W.  M.  F.  Round.  General  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes  was  again  chosen  to  preside.  Since  that  year  the 
association  has  met  annually.  At  its  meeting  in  Chicago  in 
1907  the  name  was  changed  from  the  National  to  the  Ameri- 
can Prison  Association. 


OUTLINE 


Organization — Excursion— Program-Places  of  Meeting 
September  17  to  October  8,  1910 


September 

17 


September 
18  to  28 


September 
29  to 
October 
2 


October 
2 to  8 


Herald  Square  Hotel,  New  York  City.  Pro- 
visional meeting  and  organization  of  the  Inter- 
national Prison  Congress  (to  meet  the  terms  of 
the  Act  of  Congress) . 2 p.  m.  For  organization, 
see  table  of  contents. 

An  excursion  will  be  given  by  the  United 
States  government,  complimentary  to  the  Inter- 
national Prison  Commission  and  invited  foreign 
delegates,  to  visit  places  as  far  west  as  Chicago, 
Indianapolis,  and  Louisville,  where  courts,  chil- 
dren’s institutions,  reformatories,  and  prisons  will 
be  visited.  See  itinerary,  table  of  contents. 

Washington,  D.  C.  Meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Prison  Commission.  Annual  sessions  (pub- 
lic) of  the  American  Prison  Association  and  the 
American  Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and  Crimin- 
ology. The  American  Prison  Association,  at  its 
meeting  at  Richmond,  Va.,  adopted,  in  addition 
to  its  own  program,  that  of  the  International 
Prison  Congress.  For  full  details,  address  Joseph 
P.  Byers,  Randall’s  Island,  New  York  City. 

The  International  Prison  Congress.  For  pro- 
gram see  table  of  contents. 


ORGANIZATION 

The  Commission,  meeting  in  advance  of  the  Congress, 
makes  the  nominations  on  October  2nd,  at  the  opening  ses- 
sions. 

Honorary  President— Mr.  Z.  R.  Brockway  is  nominated 
by  the  Commission  and  will  be  elected  by  the  General  As- 
sembly on  October  2nd.  Acting  President,  nominated  by 
the  Commission;  elected  October  2nd.  Vice  Presidents  to  be 
nominated  by  the  Commission  and  elected  by  the  General 
Assembly. 

General  Secretary— Dr.  Guillaume,  Berne,  Switzerland. 

Coadjutor  of  the  General  Secretary— Professor  Simon 
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Van  der  Aa,  University  of  Groningen,  Holland. 

Editor-in-chief— Professor  Dr.  E.  Borel,  University  of 
Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Organization  of  Sections 

Presidents- One  over  each  section;  nominated  by  the 
President  in  consultation  with  the  Commission,  from  per- 
sons present  at  the  Congress. 

Vice  Presidents— Ten  to  fifteen  in  each  Section,— same 
mode  of  appointment. 

Secretaries— One  to  each  section,— same  mode  of  ap- 
pointment. 

Assistant  Secretaries— Three  or  four  to  each  Section- 
same  mode  of  appointment. 

The  President  of  the  Commission  will  name  one  or  two 
Assistant  Secretaries  for  each  Section  and  leave  it  to  the 
Commission  to  name  the  others  from  among  the  foreign 
delegates,  to  be  sure  of  enough  who  speak  European  tongues. 
(Unless  Dr.  Guillaume  and  Dr.  Borel  advise  some  other 
course. ) 

Orators—  (“Orateurs”  or  “opinants”),  who  may  be  also 
“co-rapporteurs.  ” These  are  all  Americans  and  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Commission,  in  order  that  the  papers 
may  be  studied  and  the  resolutions  prepared  in  advance. 

Section  One— Criminal  Law 

Question  1— Indeterminate  Sentence.— Mr.  Gordon  E. 
Sherman. 

Question  2— Foreign  Tribunals.— Mr.  Robert  P.  Schick. 

Question  3— Complicity. 

Section  Two— Prison  Administration 

Question  1— Principles  of  reformatory  system. 

Question  2— Parole  System. 

Question  3— Work  in  small  prisons. 

Section  Three— Prevention 

Question  1— Probation. — Prof.  C.  W.  A.  Veditz. 

Question  2— Vagabondage. —Mr.  0.  F.  Lewis. 

Question  3— Families  of  Prisoners. —Mr.  F.  Emory 
Lyon. 

Question  4— Inebriates. 

Section  Four— Children  and  Youth 

Question  1— Court  Procedure. — Professor  Maurice  Par- 
melee. 

Question  2— Establishments  for  Abnormals. 

Question  3— Vagabond  children 

Question  4— Illegitimate  children. 

Interpreters— Professor  C.  W.  A.  Veditz;  M.  Benedict 
Rapot;  Signor  Francesco  Ventresca;  and  one  or  two  others. 

Publicity  Agent— Mr.  0.  F.  Lewis,  Secretary  of  the 
New  York  Prison  Association,  135  E.  15th  Street,  New 
York  City. 
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ITINERARY 

September  18-28,  1910. 

Members  of  the  International  Prison  Commission  and  a 
certain  number  of  additional  delegates  from  foreign  govern- 
ments to  the  International  Prison  Congress,  will  be  the  guests 
of  the  United  States  upon  this  tour.  All  others  interested 
in  taking  the  tour  will  meet  their  own  expenses.  The  tour 
will  be  by  special  train  of  Pullman  cars.  All  applications  for 
membership  in  this  party  should  be  made  to  Frederick  H. 
Mills,  97  Warren  Street,  New  York  City.  The  expenses  for 
the  entire  trip,  including  railroad  fare,  Pullman  fare,  meals, 
hotel  bills  and  other  transportation  charges  will  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sunday  Leave  New  York  via  Erie  Railroad  (ferry 
Sept.  18  West  23rd  Street,  8:15;  Chambers  Street  8:30) 
8:45  p.  m.  by  special  train  of  Pullman  sleeping  cars. 

Monday  Arrive  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Breakfast  at  the 


Sept.  19 
7:00  a.  m. 


2:00  p.  m. 


4:30  p.  m. 


6:00  p.  m. 

or 

7:00  p.  m. 


Tuesday, 
Sept.  20. 
a.  m. 


New  York  State  Reformatory. 

The  New  York  State  Reformatory,  El- 
mira. Established  in  1876  for  the  reformation  of 
felons  between  the  ages  of  16  and  30  years,  con- 
victed of  felony  for  the  first  time.  All  sentences 
indeterminate.  Board  of  Managers  has  paroling 
power.  Prisoners  earn  their  release  through  sys- 
tem of  credits  and  rewards.  Thirty  industrial 
trades  are  taught.  School  of  letters.  Military 
drill.  Complete  gymnasium.  Since  the  estab- 
lishment of  Elmira  Reformatory  it  has  received 
more  than  19,000  inmates  from  all  parts  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  13,156  inmates  have  been 
released  on  parole  and  under  surveillance. 

After  lunch  (at  the  New  York  State  Reform- 
atory) the  special  train  will  leave  Elmira  by  the 
Cortland  branch  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 
for  Auburn,  N.  Y.  At  4:00  p.  m.  the  train  will 
pass  through  Ithaca,  the  seat  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. 

Arrive  at  Freeville,  N.  Y. 

George  Junior  Republic,  Freeville.  A 
‘ Village’ ’ or  group  of  buildings  on  the  cottage 
plan  for  the  reformation  of  young  delinquents. 
The  Republic  has  attracted  great  attention 
through  its  self-government  principles. 

The  party  may  stop  at  Freeville  for  an  hour. 

The  special  train  will  arrive  at  Auburn,  New 
York,  at  6 p.  m.  The  party  will  here  be  the 
guests  at  dinner'  (Hotel  Osborn)  of  the  Prison 
Department  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Accom- 
modations will  be  reserved  at  Hotel  Osborn.  The 
sleeping  cars  also  will  be  available. 

Auburn,  N.  Y.— Visit  to  the  State  Prison. 

New  York  State  Prison,  Auburn.  The 
prison  is  in  two  sections  (Men’s  Prison  and  Wom- 
an’s Prison),  located  in  the  center  of  Auburn, 
occupying  about  twenty  acres.  The  buildings 
were  begun  in  1815.  First  building  occupied 
1817.  Second  prison  built  in  State  of  New  York. 
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12:00  Noon 


2:30  p.  m. 


Prisoners  were  at  first  confined  at  night  in  cells 
containing  from  8 to  12  inmates.  At  present 
Auburn  Prison  has  1,282  single  cells  and  in  ad- 
dition, six  special  cells  for  condemned  prisoners 
and  fourteen  discipline  cells. 

The  Woman’s  Prison  was  opened  in  June, 
1893,  with  86  women.  Population,  86  inmates. 
The  women  inmates  make  mattresses,  cane 
chairs  and  prepare  the  blankets  made  in  the 
men’s  prison.  All  garments  worn  by  the  women 
are  made  in  the  prison.  School  with  daily  clas- 
ses is  under  the  direction  of  a principal,  who  has 
three  resident  assistants.  Stripes  have  been 
abolished  for  the  first  grade  women  prisoners. 
Stars  on  tan  colored  suits  were  worn  last  year 
by  those  women  gaining  good  conduct  marks. 
The  women’s  prison  has  its  own  matron. 

The  male  prisoners  at  Auburn  are  employed, 
as  are  those  at  Sing  Sing  and  Clinton  prisons, 
on  the  State-Use  System,  i.  e.  the  manufacture 
of  articles  for  the  use  of  the  State  and  its  insti- 
tutions, and  for  the  various  political  divisions  of 
the  State  and  their  institutions.  In  the  three 
prisons  (Auburn,  Sing  Sing,  and  Clinton)  are  26 
distinct  industrial  departments;  75  different 
codes  are  carried  on  under  conditions  similar  to 
those  under  which  the  men  would  work,  if  carry- 
ing on  the  same  trades,  after  leaving  prison. 
The  manufacturing  of  articles  (of  a value  of 
over  $1,000,000  a year)  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Prisons  of  the  State. 

The  general  supervision  and  the  direction  of 
the  manufacturing  business  is  in  charge  of  a 
deputy,  who  is  assisted  by  a superintendent  at 
Albany  and  a superintendent  at  each  prison.  The 
The  law  directs  the  Superintendent  of  State 
Prisons  to  cause  to  be  manufactured  such  articles 
as  are  needed  in  the  several  institutions  and  po- 
litical divisions  of  the  State,  fixing  the  price  at 
which  the  products  are  to  be  furnished  as  ar- 
ranged by  a Board  of  Classification. 

A special  train  will  leave  Auburn  via  the 
Auburn  branch  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road, arriving  at  Geneva  at  1:00  p.  m.,  proceed- 
ing at  once  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  to  In- 
dustry. 

Lunch  will  be  served  at  Industry  to  the  del- 
egates by  the  Board  of  Managers  and  Superin- 
tendent of 

The  State  Agricultural  And  Industrial 
School.  This  is  a new  institution,  on  the  cot- 
tage plan,  for  the  training  of  boys.  Farm,  1,406 
acres.  The  unit  of  organization  is  a colony  con- 
sisting of  not  to  exceed  25  boys  who  live  in  a 
cottage  with  a man  and  wife  known  as  Super- 
visor and  Matron.  There  are  twenty  family 
colonies  and  ten  industrial  colonies.  The  health 
of  the  inmates  is  cared  for  by  a resident  physi- 
cian, by  a visiting  specialist  in  diseases  of  the 
ear,  eye,  nose  and  throat,  and  by  a visiting 
dentist.  The  school  has  a corps  of  seventeen 
teachers.  Vicious,  immoral,  and  otherwise  un- 
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reliable  boys  are  placed  in  one  of  the  industrial 
colonies  and  are  always  under  observation.  A 
special  effort  is' made  to  secure  the  confidence 
and  good  will  of  every  boy.  No  boy  is  released 
from  the  school  under  one  year  from  the  date  of 
his  commitment.  The  school  is  under  the  direc- 
tion and  control  of  a board  of  seven  managers 
appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State. 

After  a visit  to  this  institution  the  train 
6:30  p.  m.  will  proceed  to  Buffalo  arriving  in  time  for  the 
evening  meal,  provided  by  an  Entertainment 
Committee  of  Buffalo  citizens  at  two  of  the 
leading  hotels. 

Wednesday,  The  delegates  will  be  taken  in  automobiles 
Sept.  21.  on  a tour  of  the  city  of  Buffalo. 


a.  m. 

12:00  Noon 


Evening 

Thursday, 
Sept.  22. 
Morning 


Evening 

Friday, 
Sept.  23. 
to 

Sunday, 
Sept.  25. 


After  lunch  the  party  will  proceed  by  trolley, 
as  guests  of  the  International  Traction  Com- 
pany, to  Niagara  Falls,  proceeding  along  the 
famous  Gorge  Route  to  the  Canadian  side,  then 
across  the  bridge  to  the  American  side,  where 
ample  opportunity  will  be  given  to  view  the  falls. 

The  delegates  will  proceed  by  special  train 
by  way  of  Cleveland,  to  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

The  party  will  arrive  at  Mansfield,  Ohio,  in 
time  for  breakfast,  where  they  will  be  the  guests 
of  the  Board  of  Managers  and  the  Superinten- 
dent of  the 

Ohio  State  Reformatory.  The  methods 
employed  in  this  Reformatory  tend  to  develop  in 
the  inmates  respect  and  control  of  themselves. 
The  inmates  become  imbued  with  the  sense  of  the 
usefulness  of  their  daily  work.  It  is  a principle 
of  this  institution  that  a sentence  which  has  no 
effect  is  of  no  educative  value.  Superintendent 
Leonard  has  abounding  faith  in  reformatory  meth- 
ods for  dealing  with  youthful  criminals. 

The  entire  day  of  Thursday  will  be  spent  at 
the  Reformatory,  and  an  opportunity  will  be 
given  to  delegates  to  visit  a modern  county  jail 
located  at  Mansfield. 

Dinner  at  Mansfield,  after  which  the  party 
will  leave  for  Chicago. 

The  party  will  remain  in  and  about  Chicago 
during  this  period,  having  accommodations  in 
excellent  hotels,  and  visiting  at  their  pleasure 
the  following  institutions: 

The  House  of  Correction  and  John  Worthy 
School  for  Boys  and  the  Juvenile  Court,  Chi- 
cago; 

The  Illinois  State  Penitentiary,  at  Joliet, 
forty  miles  from  Chicago  on  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  and  Pacific  R.  R.  and  also  on  the  Chicago 
and  Alton  R.  R. ; 

The  Illinois  State  Training  School  for  Girls, 
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at  Geneva,  Illinois,  thirty-five  miles  distant  on 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  R.  R. ; 

The  School  for  Boys,  at  St.  Charles; 

The  Illinois  State  Reformatory  at  Pontiac, 
sixty  miles  distant  from  Chicago  on  the  Chicago 
and  Alton  R.  R. ; 

The  Indiana  State  Prison,  Michigan  City,  Ind. 
fifty-five  miles  from  Chicago,  on  the  Michigan 
Central  and  Pere  Marquette  railroads  and  a 
traction  line. 

Sunday,  The  party  will  leave  Chicago  by  its  special 

Sept.  25.  train  of  Pullman  cars  for  Indianapolis  arriving 
Evening  there  in  time  for  breakfast.  The  party  here 
Monday,  will  be  the  guests  of  the  Governor  of  Indiana, 
Sept.  26.  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  the  president  of 
the  American  Prison  Association  and  of  com- 
mercial organizations  and  citizens  of  Indianapo- 
lis. 

Indianapolis,  located  in  Marion  County,  is 
the  capital  of  the  state  and  the  railroad  center 
of  the  state  for  both  steam  and  traction  lines. 
Population,  about  236,000.  Here  are  located  the 
Indiana  State  School  for  the  Deaf,  the  Indiana 
School  for  the  blind,  the  Central  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  the  Indiana  Woman’s  Prison,  the 
city  police  station,  police  court,  schools  (includ- 
ing a special  school  for  truants),  the  Manual 
Training  High  School,  the  County  Jail,  Work- 
house,  Criminal  Court,  Juvenile  Court,  Deten- 
tion Home,  Board  of  Children’s  Guardians  Home 
and  several  institutions  for  dependent  children. 
At  Clermont,  eight  miles  away,  is  the  Indiana 
Girls’  School,  and  at  Plainfield,  sixteen  miles 
away,  the  Indiana  Boys’  School  (both  for  juve- 
nile delinquents).  Reached  by  both  steam  and 
trolley  roads;  frequent  cars. 

Indiana  Woman’s  Prison.  Population,  97. 
This  prison  is  entirely  under  the  management 
of  women.  Construction:  masonry  and  con- 
crete. Generally  separate  cells.  Congregate 
dining  room,  chapel  and  employment.  No  con- 
tracts. Work  on  state  account,  partly  open 
air.  Indeterminate  and  life  sentences.  Pro- 
bation by  courts;  parole,  when  merited,  by 
Prison  Board  of  Trustees.  Final  discharge,  ex- 
piration of  sentence.  Supervision  of  proba- 
tioned  and  paroled  prisoners.  With  this  is  the 
state  workhouse  for  women,  under  the  title  of 
'The  Correctional  Department.” 

Indiana  Girls’  School.  Population,  320. 
A new  institution  (1907)  located  on  a farm  of 
128  acres.  Not  walled.  Construction,  brick. 
Built  upon  the  cottage  plan,  with  single  rooms. 
Each  cottage,  having  a capacity  of  30  girls,  has 
its  own  kitchen,  laundry,  dining  room,  etc.  Each 
is  a distinct  home.  There  is  an  assembly  hall 
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and  school  building.  The  plans  have  been  care- 
fully worked  out  and  present  many  interesting 
features.  No  contract  labor.  The  institution  is 
conducted  as  a school,  with  incidental  employ- 
ment, much  of  it  in  the  open  air.  Girls  are  ad- 
mitted between  the  ages  of  10  and  18  years  and 
continue  wards  of  the  state  until  21  years  old. 
May  be  released  from  the  school  on  parole  under 
supervision  at  option  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Indiana  Boys’  School.  Population,  686. 
Established,  1868.  Farm,  527  acres.  No  en- 
closing wall.  The  buildings  are  on  the  cottage 
plan,  with  dormitories.  Many  of  them,  as  well 
as  the  brick  of  which  they  are  constructed,  are 
the  work  of  the  boys.  Employment:  wood-work- 
ing, carpentry,  blacksmithing,  tinsmithing,  shoe- 
making, printing,  cooking,  dairying,  horticul- 
ture, floriculture,  agriculture.  There  is  also  a 
band.  Both  separate  and  congregate  dining 
rooms;  central  kitchen,  school  house  and  chapel. 
Boys  admitted  between  the  ages  of  8 and  16 
years,  continue  wards  of  the  state  until  they  are 
21.  May  be  released  from  school  on  parole  at 
option  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Paroled  boys 
are  under  the  supervision  of  a state  agent.  Boys 
sent  to  the  school  for  crime  and  proven  incorrigi- 
ble or  refractory  may  be  transferred  to  the  care 
of  the  Indiana  Reformatory. 

Evening  Leave  Indianapolis  by  special  train. 

Tuesday,  Arrive  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  where  the 

Sept.  27.  party  will  be  the  guests  of  the  citizens  of  Louis- 
a.  m.  ville  and  will  be  quartered  at  the  Seelbach 
Hotel.  Breakfast  will  be  served  at  the  hotel 
and  an  opportunity  will  be  given  to  visit  the  In- 
diana Reformatory,  which  is  across  the  river 
from  Louisville. 

The  Indiana  Reformatory,  Jefferson- 
ville. Construction,  masonry.  Three  brick 
cell  blocks,  one  a fine  new  one.  New  build- 
ings:—hospital;  shop  building,  including  kitchen 
and  dining  room;  foundry;  laundry  and  bath 
house.  There  is  a fine  ctiapel;  also  library, 
school  rooms,  heat,  light  and  power  plant.  The 
solitary  cells  are  light  and  well  ventilated.  The 
inner  doors  are  double,  one  a semi-circular 
grating. 

System  — Congregate  employment,  chapel 
dining  room,  mess,  etc. 

Employment— No  contracts  for  prison  labor. 
Prisoners  are  employed  under  what  is  termed 
the  trade  school  law.  The  products  of  their 
labor  are  sold  partly  to  the  other  state  insti- 
tutions, partly  in  the  open  market. 

Industries— Foundry,  shirt  factory,  broom 
factory.  In  addition,  a good  school  of  letters, 
and  the  following  trade  schools  in  operation: 
Machine  shop;  tinsmith  shop;  blacksmith  shop; 
paint  shop;  tailor  shop;  printing  shop;  brick  ma- 
sonry; broom  and  brush  making;  cabinet  mak- 
ing; carpentering;  electrical  work;  shoemaking: 
moulding. 

Prisoners— Population,  1,109.  The  Reforma- 
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Evening 

tory  receives  young  men  between  the  ages  of 
16  and  30  years,  who  are  not  confirmed  crimi- 
nals or  life  prisoners.  Inmates  are  graded. 
All  sentences  are  indeterminate;  prisoners  are 
released  upon  probation  by  courts. 

The  special  train  will  proceed  over  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad,  leaving  Louis- 

ville  about  midnight,  and  passing  through  one 
Wednesday  of  the  most  picturesque  mountain  sections  in  the 
Sept.  28.  United  States,  over  the  Allegheny  and  Blue 
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Ridge  Mountains.  At  Washington,  Wednesday 
night.  Here  the  party  will  break  up  and  the 
foreign  delegates  and  their  American  friends 
will  provide,  while  in  Washington,  their  own  ac- 
commodations. Every  effort  will  be  made  by 
the  management  of  the  Congress  to  secure  in  ad- 
vance suitable  accommodations  upon  request. 
The  headquarters  of  the  Congress  in  Washing- 
ton will  be  at  the  New  Willard  Hotel.  The  rates 
at  this  hotel  are  from  $2.50  for  a single  room, 
up.  The  rates  of  other  hotels  in  Washington 
will  be  supplied  on  application  to  the  Business 
Director,  Mr.  F.  H.  Mills,  97  Warren  Street, 
New  York  City. 

THE  INTERNA  TIONAL  PRISON  CONGRESS 

Provisional  Program 

(Subject  to  change  by  advice  of  Dr.  Guillaume  and  Dr.  Borel.) 
Sunday,  Opening  ceremonies,  under  the  presidency 


October  2, 
2:00  p.  m. 

of  a representative  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Addresses,  President  Taft  and  others. 
Constitution  of  the  Bureau. 

Election  of  Officers  by  the  Assembly  (on 
nomination  of  the  Commission) . Address  of  the 

8:00  p.  m. 

Acting  President. 

Joint  meeting  of  International  Prison  Con- 
gress with  the  American  Prison  Association. 

Address  by  Mr.  Z.  R.  Brockway  and  Major 

R.  W.  McClaughry,  Sir  Evelyn  Ruggles-Brise, 

K.  C.  B.,  Dr.  Guillaume,  and  another  foreign 
representative. 

Monday, 
October  3. 
9:00  a.  m. 
2:00  p.  m. 
3:00  p.  m. 
8:00  p.  m. 

Section  Meetings,  opened  by  the  President. 

Public  Lecture,  Professor  Simon  Van  der  Aa. 
‘General  Assembly. 

Public  meeting:  Addresses  by  foreign  dele- 

Tuesday, 
October  4. 
9:00  a.  m. 

gates. 

Section  Meetings. 
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2:00  p.  m. 

3:00  p.  m. 
7:00  p.  m. 

Wednesday, 
October  5. 
9:00  a.  m. 
2:00  p.  m. 
3:00  p.  m. 
Thursday, 
October  6. 
9:00  a.  m. 
2:00  p.  m. 
3:00  p.  m. 
7:00  p.  m. 

Friday, 
October  7. 
Saturday, 
October  8. 
10:00  a.  m. 
2:00  p.  m. 


Public  Lecture  by  Professor  Dr.  R.  Vam- 
bery,  on  “A  College  of  Penology.  ” 

General  Assembly. 

Banquet  tendered  to  Delegates  by  American 
Prison  Association. 

Section  Meetings. 

Public  Lecture. 

General  Assembly. 

Section  Meetings. 

Public  Lecture. 

General  Assembly. 

Banquet,  Tendered  to  the  Delegates  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

Visits  to  Institutions.  Meeting  of  the  In- 
ternational Prison  Commission. 

General  Assembly;  Closing  Question,  Ad- 
dresses by  President,  Guests,  President-elect. 

Public  Lecture  by  Professor  George  W. 
Kirchwey,  Law  School  of  Columbia  University. 


INVITATION  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO 
THE  INTERNA  TIONAL  PRISON  CONGRESS 

At  the  seventh  International  Prison  Congress  at  Buda- 
pest in  1905,  Dr.  Samuel  J.  Barrows,  official  delegate  of  the 
International  Prison  Congress,  representing  the  United 
States,  read  the  following  communication: 

The  White  House,  Washington 
June  19,  19J05. 

To  the  President  of  the  International  Prison  Congress, 

Sir: 

I have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  by  a joint  resolution  ap- 
proved March  3d,  1905,  authorized  and  requested  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  “to  extend  to  the  International 
Prison  Congress  an  invitation  to  hold  the  Eighth  International 
Prison  Congress  in  the  United  States  at  such  time  and  place 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
congress  known  as  the  International  Prison  Commission.  ” 

In  pursuance  of  this  action  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  I have  the  pleasure  to  extend  to  the  Interna- 
tional Prison  Congress  an  invitation  to  hold  its  eighth  meet- 
ing in  the  United  States  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  executive  committee  aforesaid. 

In  doing  so  I desire  to  express  the  hope  that  the  Inter- 
national Prison  Congress  will  be  pleased  to  accept  the  invi- 
tation thus  extended. 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 

This  invitation  was  unanimously  accepted,  and  accord- 
ing to  custom,  Dr.  Barrows,  as  the  official  representative  of 
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the  United  States,  was  elected  president  of  the  Commission 
to  carry  out  the  plans  of  the  organization  for  the  meeting  in 
Washington  in  1910.  Following  the  untimely  and  much  re- 
gretted death  of  Dr.  Barrows  in  April,  1909,  Professor 
Charles  Richmond  Henderson,  by  appointment  of  President 
Taft,  became  this  country’s  representative  on  the  Interna- 
tional Prison  Commission,  and  during  the  summer  of  that 
year  the  Commission,  meeting  in  Paris,  elected  him  presi- 
dent. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  PRISON  CONGRESS 

The  government  of  the  United  States  took  the  initiative 
in  the  formation  of  the  International  Prison  Congress,  which 
was  organized  thirty-nine  years  ago  under  authority  of  a 
joint  resolution  of  Congress  passed  March  7,  1871.  Dr.  E. 
C.  Wines  was  appointed  a commissioner  by  President  Grant 
to  secure  the  co-operation  of  European  governments  in  the 
holding  of  a great  international  congress  for  the  discussion 
of  all  matters  relating  to  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
crime,  and  the  improvement  of  criminal  law  and  prison  ad- 
ministration. 

In  the  execution  of  this  commission  Doctor  Wines  visited 
Europe  in  1871.  He  opened  personal  communication  with 
the  governments  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  the  North  German  Empire,  Austria,  Italy,  and 
Switzerland.  Everywhere  his  proposition  was  received  with 
favor  by  the  governments  addressed  and  by  private  citizens 
interested  in  penology. 

As  a result  of  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  the  commis- 
sioners, supported  by  the  authority  and  prestige  of  our  gov- 
ernment, the  first  meeting  of  the  International  Prison  Con- 
gress was  held  at  London  in  1872. 

In  the  proceedings  of  that  congress  the  part  taken  by 
the  United  States  and  its  commissioner  in  the  calling  together 
and  organization  of  that  congress  are  generously  recognized, 
as  they  have  been  at  nearly  every  meeting  of  the  congress 
since«held. 

As  a result  of  the  meeting  in  London  the  congress  was 
organized  on  a permanent  basis.  Provision  was  made  for 
the  holding  of  international  congresses  once  in  five  years,  but 
to  give  continuity  to  the  work  of  investigation,  the  diffusion 
of  information,  and  to  secure  a closer  intercourse  between 
the  nations,  the  International  Prison  Commission,  composed 
of  one  official  representative  of  each  of  the  adhering  coun- 
tries, was  organized,  and  serves  as  the  executive  committee 
and  permanent  council  of  the  congress. 

Scope  of  the  Work 

The  name  ‘ ‘Prison  Congress”  does  not  give  a clear  idea 
of  its  scope  and  work.  It  is  an  international  organization 
against  crime,  which  is  no  longer  a local  question  and  can 
not  be  dealt  with  simply  by  local  machinery.  What  are  the 
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sources  of  crime?  How  can  it  be  prevented?  What  measures 
can  different  nations  take  to  promote  their  own  security?  How 
shall  we  deal  with  the  offender  so  as  to  correct  and  reform 
him?  What  protection  shall  be  thrown  around  children  and 
minors?  are  important  questions  in  modern  civilization.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  word  ‘ ‘prison”  only  partly  sug- 
gests the  great  aim  of  this  congress,  which  is  to  promote  so- 
cial order,  reduce  vice,  improve  environment,  strengthen 
preventive  agencies  against  crime,  and  promote  the  rehabil- 
itation of  the  offender. 

Organization 

The  congress  is  divided  into  four  sections: 

Section  I relates  to  criminal  law.  In  this  section  are 
some  of  the  most  eminent  jurists  in  Europe.  The  discussions 
here  are  not  merely  academic.  They  relate  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  penal  law  and  their  practical  applica- 
tion. They  include  the  organization  and  administration  of 
courts,  the  structure  of  penal  codes,  questions  of  criminal  pro- 
cedure, the  classification  of  offenses,  and  application  of  pen- 
alties. Questions  of  extradition,  the  relation  of  nations  to 
each  other  in  the  suppression  of  crime  naturally  fall  under 
this  section. 

Section  II  relates  to  prison  administration.  It  is  nat- 
urally made  up  of  those  who  have  had  experience  as  direct- 
ors, superintendents,  or  wardens  of  prisons  or  correctional 
institutions.  Everything  relating  to  prison  structure,  hy- 
giene, prison  industries,  the  classification,  organization,  and 
education  of  offenders,  to  dietaries,  medical  treatment,  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  tuberculosis,  and  other  prison  dis- 
eases, the  study  of  the  criminal,  and  many  other  practical 
questions  come  under  this  section. 

Section  III  relates  to  preventive  means.  This  covers  a 
wide  field  of  sociological  inquiry  as  to  the  causes  and  pre- 
vention of  crime. 

Section  IV  relates  to  children  and  minors.  Child  saving 
is  one  of  the  most  important  and  absorbing  questions  of  our 
time.  Neglected  childhood,  whether  from  neglected  homes, 
neglected  schools,  or  neglected  factories,  means  an  increase 
of  crime.  This  section  has  given  a new  impetus  to  the  sub- 
ject of  children’s  courts  and  the  legal  treatment  of  children 
accused  of  crime.  Though  the  congress  has  done  much  to 
indicate  better  methods  of  prison  discipline  and  improvement 
in  criminal  codes,  it  is  destined  to  have  a still  greater  influ- 
ence in  the  reduction  of  crime  through  the  serious  study  and 
attention  which  it  is  now  giving  to  all  preventive  influences. 

The  Work  of  the  International  Prison  Commission 

The  commission,  which,  as  already  said,  is  the  executive 
arm  of  the  congress,  meets  every  other  year.  It  is  composed 
of  one  member  of  each  of  the  nations  that  have  formally 
joined  the  commission  and  that  annually  subscribe  to  its  funds. 
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It  is  the  work  of  the  commission  to  prepare  and  secure  re- 
ports and  conduct  investigations  in  the  different  countries 
on  every  aspect  of  the  subject  of  crime  and  its  treatment. 
The  proceedings  of  the  commission  and  other  reports  are 
published  from  time  to  time  and  circulated  among  the  var- 
ious nations. 

In  addition  to  the  reports  published  in  French  relating 
to  the  prison  systems  of  other  countries,  the  following  re- 
ports have  been  prepared  and  edited  for  the  International 
Prison  Commission  by  the  commissioners  for  the  United 
States,  with  the  co-operation  of  associates  in  different 
States: 

Report  of  the  delegates  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Fifth  International  Prison  Congress,  held  at  Paris,  France, 
in  July,  1895. 

The  criminal  insane  in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign 
countries.  (55th  Cong  , 2nd  sess.,  Senate  Doc.  No.  273, 
1898). 

The  indeterminate  sentence  and  parole  law.  (55th 
Cong.,  3d  sess.,  Senate  Doc.  No.  159). 

Penological  questions.  (55th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  Senate 
Doc.  No.  158). 

New  legislation  concerning  crimes,  misdemeanors,  and 
penalties.  (55th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  1907). 

The  reformatory  system  in  the  United  States.  (56th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  House  Doc.  No.  459). 

Prison  systems  of  the  United  States.  56th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  House  Doc.  566). 

The  cost  of  crime.  (56  Cong.,  2nd  sess.,  House  Doc. 
No.  491). 

Growth  of  the  criminal  law  of  the  United  States.  (57th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  House  Doc.  No.  362). 

The  Sixth  International  Prison  Congress,  held  at  Brus- 
sels, Belgium,  1900.  (57th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  House  Doc.  No. 

374). 

Penal  codes  of  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Japan. 
(56th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  House  Doc.  No.  489). 

Modern  prison  systems.  (57th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  House 
Doc.  No.  452). 

Programme  of  questions  for  the  Seventh  International 
Prison  Congress  to  be  held  at  Budapest,  Hungary,  1905. 
(58th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  H.  Doc.  No.  702). 

Children's  courts  in  the  United  States,  their  origin,  de- 
velopment, and  results.  (58th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  H.  Doc.  No. 
701). 

Tuberculosis  in  penal  institutions.  (58th  Cong.,  3d  sess., 
H.  Doc.  No.  192). 

The  Seventh  International  Prison  Congress,  held  at  Bud- 
apest, Hungary,  1905.  Washington,  Government  Printing 
Office,  1907. 

Previous  Congresses 

At  intervals  of  live  years  congresses  have  been  held  at 
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London,  Stockholm,  Rome,  St.  Petersburg,  Paris,  Brussels, 
and  Budapest.  # The  congress  has  always  been  officially  in- 
vited by  the  government  of  the  country  in  which  it  was  held, 
and  the  sessions  have  always  been  held  at  the  national  cap- 
ital, but  unofficial  national  and  local  organizations,  distin- 
guished specialists,  and  many  private  philanthropists  have 
contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  conferences.  While 
the  congress  rests  on  a basis  of  government  support,  it  must 
depend  largely  on  the  co-operation  of  private  societies  and 
individuals  interested  in  various  aspects  of  modern  penology. 

The  Next  Congress  at  Washington  in  1910 

Though  the  United  States  took  the  lead  in  organizing 
and  establishing  the  International  Prison  Congress,  and  its 
first  president  was  the  American  commissioner,  Dr.  E.  C. 
Wines,  it  has  thus  far  held  no  meeting  in  the  United  States. 
By  a joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  United  States  approved,  March  3,  1905,  the 
President  was  authorized  and  requested  to  extend  to  the 
International  Prison  Congress  an  invitation  to  hold  in  the 
United  States  its  eighth  congress.  This  invitation  extended 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  was  accepted  with 
enthusiasm  and  unanimity,  and  the  congress  will  meet  ac- 
cordingly in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  October,  1910. 

Co-operation  of  South  American  States 

With  the  exception  of  Cuba  and  Mexico  the  South  Amer- 
ican States  have  not  heretofore  been  represented  at  the  con- 
gresses, and  Cuba  alone  has  a member  on  the  International 
Prison  Commission.  The  South  American  States  will  be 
very  fully  represented  at  the  Washington  meeting.  While 
the  continents  of  North  and  South  America  are  now  being 
brought  into  a closer  commercial  and  material  union,  it  is 
peculiarly  fitting  that  the  eminent  jurists,  philanthropists, 
and  sociologists  of  both  continents  should  come  together  in 
fraternal  conference  with  the  men  and  women  of  the  Old 
World,  banded  together  in  this  congress  to  raise  the  level  of 
our  modern  civilization. 

Forty  Years  of  Progress 

In  the  last  forty  years  the  International  Prison  Congress 
has  had  a marked  influence  on  modern  civilization.  Wiser 
laws,  better  institutions,  improved  methods  for  social  pro- 
tection, new  agencies  for  the  ^prevention  of  crime  and  for 
study,  treatment,  and  reformation  of  the  prisoner  are  direct- 
ly traceable  to  its  influence.  It  has  served  as  an  interna- 
tional clearing  house  for  the  collection  and  diffusion  of  infor- 
mation. National  and  local  societies  have  grown  from  its 
loins.  Our  age  is  marked  by  a high  standard  of  justice  and 
humanity.  Inspired  by  this  spirit,  the  International  Con- 
gress has  helped  to  win  for  it  new  victories.  The  meeting 
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at  Washington  will  give  an  opportunity  to  show  what  has 
been  accomplished  in  forty  years  in  the  domain  of  criminal 
law  and  practical  and  applied  penology. 

Educational  and  Philanthropic  Societies 

As  this  congress  deals  not  only  with  the  punishment  of 
crime,  but  with  the  great  questions  of  prevention  and  child 
saving,  all  societies  whose  work  lies  in  any  part  of  this  field 
are  urged  to  send  representatives.  Sociology  is  now  an  im- 
portant department  in  most  American  colleges,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  professors  and  the  teaching  force  of  our  univer- 
sities will  be  largely  represented. 

Programme  of  the  Congress  of  1910 

It  is  the  practice  of  the  International  Prison  Commission  to  adopt,  more 
than  a year  in  advance,  the  programme  of  questions  for  the  succeeding  In- 
ternational Prison  Congress,  and  to  submit  the  same,  with  explanatory  notes 
to  members  of  the  congress  and  other  experts  in  various  countries,  with  the 
view  of  securing  a sufficient  number  of  -authoritative  reports  or  monographs 
on  each  question. 

These  repoits  are  not  read  at  the  congress,  but  a digest  and  analysis  is 
made  of  all  of  them  by  a special  reporter  on  each  question,  and  they  furnish 
the  basis  of  discussion. 


First  Section— Penal  Legislation 

“Question  1.  Assuming  that  a rational  relation  exists 
between  the  principle  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  and  the 
fundamental  principles  of  criminal  jurisprudence— 

“(a)  What  class  of  delinquents  should  be  submitted  to, 
and  what  class  excluded  from  its  application? 

“(b)  How  may  a sentence  of  this  kind  without  minimum 
or  maximum  limits  be  applied  without  danger  to  individual 
liberty. 

‘‘If  it  is  not  admitted  that  there  is  a rational  relation 
between  the  principle  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  and  the 
fundamental  principles  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  is  there 
ground  for  adding  to  the  definite  sentence  with  respect  to  a 
particular  individual  a restriction  in  the  form  of  a supple- 
mental penalty;  and  if  so,  in  what  cases,  and  how  is  it  to  be 
applied?” 

While  jurists  are  still  discussing  the  philosophy  of  the  indefinite  sen- 
tence and  its  relation  to  criminal  jurisprudence  this  form]  of  sentence  has 
already  been  adopted  in  seven  States  of  the  United  States,  under  varying 
conditions.  In  some  cases  the  maximum  limit  for  ]which  a prisoner  may  be 
held  is  the  maximum  limit  for  the  offense  prescribed  by  the  code.  In  other 
cases  the  court  may  fix  a minimum  or  maximum  limit  within  the  time  limits 
prescribed  by  the  code.  There  are  those  who  urge  the  adoption  of  a purely 
indefinite  sentence,  without  maximum  or  minimum  limit,  either  in  the  code 
or  in  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  but  leaving  the  conditional  liberation  of  the 
prisoner  to  be  determined  by  a board  of  parole  or  a court  of  release.  While 
the  ordinary  safeguards  of  liberty  would  exist  as  to  the  commitment  of  the 
prisoner,  what  conditions  in  general  should  govern  his  release,  and^how 
should  the  court  of  release  be  formed,  and  with  what  powers  invested?  Will 
it  not  be  possible  by  modification  of  our  judicial  system,  confering  upon  the 
court  of  release  the  power  of  conditional  release  now  held  by  the  court  of 
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commitment,  to  gain  the  advantages  of  an  absolute  indeterminate  sentence 

The  final  paragraph  of  the  question  would  naturally  be  confined  in  its 
application  to  countries  in  which  the  indeternrnate  sentence  does  not  exist 
In  addition  to  the  principal  sentence,  which  may  be  for  a definite  term  of 
imprisonment,  is  it  desirable  in  certain  cases  to  fix  a supplementary  penalty. 
Forms  of  supplementary  penalties  already  existing  in  some  countries  are  a 
certain  period  of  police  supervision,  the  deprivation  of  civil  rights,  the  pay- 
ment of  a fine.  The  question  raised  is,  whether  such  secondary  penalties  are 
desirable  and  when  and  how  they  should  be  applied. 

“Question  2.  How  and  in  what  manner  may  effect  be 
given  to  penal  sentences  pronounced  by  foreign  tribunals, 
especially  with  reference  to  habitual  criminality  and  legal 
incapacity?’  ’ 

According  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  an  immigrant  who  has  been 
convicted  of  felony  in  a foreign  country  may  be  deported. 

Certain  States  of  the  United  States  have  habitual-criminal  laws  pr  vid- 
ing  that  a person  who  has  been  convicted  a certain  number  of  times  for  a 
felony  shall  be  imprisoned  for  twenty-five  years  or  for  life.  How  may  it  be 
ascertained  that  there  have  been  previous  convictions  in  e ther  States  and 
c untries,  and  how  may  this  knowledge  be  used  in  dealing  with  such  cases. 

“Question  3.  To  resist  the  tendency  of  criminals  to 
band  themselves  together  is  it  not  desirable  to  make  partici- 
pation in  criminal  acts  or  agreements  a distinct  crime,  or  at 
least  to  make  all  such  complicity  a legal  aggravation?” 

The  scope  of  the  question  is  evident,  but  it  may  well  be  asked  whether 
such  modifications  of  criminal  codes  have  any  practical  deterrent  value.  The 
criminal  class  as  such  seldom  consult  them  and  are  scarcely  deterred  by  sub- 
tle distinctions;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  desirable  that  our  code  should 
be  simplified  and  strengthened  so  as  to  furnish  better  protection  to  society 
in  dealing  with  offenders?  The  minute  distinctions  made  in  our  codes  as  to 
the  degree  of  participation  in  crime  are  technical  and  arbitrary  and  enable 
certain  criminals  who  organize  or  direct  the  operations  of  other  criminals  to 
escape  punishment. 

“Question  4.  What  part  does  the  death  penalty  play  in 
the  penal  system  of  the  different  countries?” 

The  object  of  this  question  is  to  secure  a bojy  of  information  from  every 
country  in  the  world  in  which  there  is  an  organized  administration  - f justice 
concerning  the  existence  or  nonexistence  of  the  death  penalty.  1 In  many 
countries  the  death  penalty  has  been  abolished  for  a long  period  of  years;  it 
is  now  possible  to  ascertain  what  has  been  the  effect  of  such  abolition  as  to 
the  commission  of  crimes  for  which  the  death  penalty  was  imposed.  Thus 
in  England,  more  than  a century  ago,  a large  number  of  offenses,  said  by 
some  writers  to  be  at  least  200  in  number,  were  included. in  the  list  of  capital 
crimes.  Until  1894  under  the  Federal  laws  of  the  United  States  25  offenses 
were  punishable  by  death  under  the  military  code,  22  under  the  naval  code, 
and  under  the  criminal  code  there  were  noteless  than  17.  vi;Has  the  number  cf 
such  offenses  decreased  or  increased  in  proportion  to  the  population  since 
the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty?  The  answers  to  this  question  will  furnish 
material  for  deduction  as  to  the  deterrent  value  of  the  death  penalty. 

In  countries  retaining  the  death  penalty  in  the  criminal  code  it  is  impor- 
tant to  ascertain  whether  it  is  actually  applied  and  to  what  extent. 

In  certain  States  and  countries  changes  have'  been  made  in  the  manner 
of  inflicting  it  Private  executions  have  been  substituted  for  public  ones, 
and  electricity  has  been  substituted  for  hanging  or  for  the  guillotine. 

To  obtain  uniform  facts  and  statistics  the  following  schedule  of  ques= 
tions  has  been  prepared. 


Facts 


( 1 

1 Did  the  death  penalty  exist  in  your  State  in  1905?*} 
2.  Enumerate  the  offenses  for  which  inflicted. 


I No. 
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3.  What,  if  any,  other  offenses  were  thus  punished  in  1850? 

(If  the  information  is  not  obtainable  from  this  date,  then  give  it  for  any 
later  date  for  which  it  is  obtainable.) 

4.  Give  dates  of  abolition  of  the  death  penalty  for  the  offenses  (if  any) 
given  in  reply  to  question  3. 

5.  What,  if  any,  offenses  have  been  added  since  1850  to  the  list  punish- 
able by  death. 

6.  What  punishment  has  been  substituted  for  the  death  penalty  in  the 
case  of  each  offense  included  in  answer  to  question  three? 

7.  In  the  case  of  each  offense  for  which  the  death  penalty  has  been  in- 
flicted at  any  time  since  1850,  give  table,  by  years,  of  number  of  trials  and  of 
convictions  in  this  form: 


Year 

Population 

No.  of 
trials 
for— 

No.  of 
convic- 
tions 

1850  

1851. 

1852, 

and  so  on  each  year  to  1905,  inclusive 

8.  Are  executions  public  or  limited  to  a number  of  legal  witnesses? 

9.  If  not  public,  when  were  public  executions  abolished? 

10.  How  is  the  death  penalty  applied  and  under  what  regulations? 

11.  If  the  death  penalty  is  still  authorized  by  law  in  your  State,  to  what  ex- 
tent is  its  application  suspended? 

(а)  In  how  many  cases  has  the  sentence  been  commuted  to  life  imprison- 
ment (a)  by  the  jury;  (6)  by  executive  authority?  * 

(б)  In  how  many  cases  of  indictment  for  murder  was  conviction  se- 
cured on  some  lower  degree  of  the  offense,  such  as  murder  in  the  second  degree 
or  manslaughter? 

(c)  In  how  many  cases  of  murder  did  the  perpetrator  commit  suicide? 

12.  What  do  you  believe  to  be  the  effects  of  the  changes,  if  any,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  application  or  restriction  of  the  death  penalty? 

13.  What  is  the  public  sentiment  as  to  the  effect  of  these  changes? 

14.  If  public  executions  have  been  abolished,  what  do  you  believe  to  have 
been  the  effect  on  public  morals  and  on  criminality? 

15.  Any  other  remarks  or  suggestions. 


Second  Section— Prison  Administration 

“Question  1.  What  are  the  essential  principles  of  a 
modern  reformatory  system,  and  upon  what  rational  methods 
should  it  be  based?  Should  its  application  be  limited  by 
age,  or  other  classification?  If  so,  under  what  limitations? 

“Must  we  not  admit  the  necessity  of  special  treatment 
for  youthful  criminals  and  even  recidivists  from  16  to  21  or 
23  years,  recognizing  the  plasticity  of  that  age  and  the  possi- 
bility of  curing  by  special  methods  physical,  moral  and  intel- 
lectual, the  perverted  instincts  of  young  offenders?  In  that 
case  is  it  not  desirable  to  give  to  the  courts  the  power  of 
imposing  a special  penalty: 

“(a)  Sufficiently  long  to  permit  the  full  application  of 
all  means  of  reformation? 

“(6)  Permitting  the  free  application  of  conditional 
libera  tion?” 

The  reformation  of  the  prisoner  is  now  universally  accepted  as  one  of  the 
principal  ends  of  prison  administration.  The  main  question  is.  How  is  it  to  be 
secured?  With  this  end  in  view  different  prison  systems  have  been  devel- 
oped. Under  one  system  this  end  is  supposed  to  be  best  promoted  by  com- 
pletely isolating  the  offender  from  his  fellow-prisoners  with  a view  to  indi- 
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vidual  treatment.  In  other  systems  social  treatment  is  preferred  as  a prep- 
aration for  social  duties.  The  methods  of  treatment  differ  widely,  and  the 
whole  structure,  organization,  and  discipline  of  the  prison  are  affected  by 
them.  The  object  of  the  question  is  to  bring  out  the  principles  and  methods, 
however  varied  they  may  be,  accepted  indifferent  countries,  not  merely  for 
punishing  the  prisoner  for  his  offense,  but  for  properly  preparing  him  to  lead 
a law-abiding  life  on  returning  to  society. 

The  question  opens  the  whole  range  of  moral  and  educational  influences 
which  may  be  applied  in  prison,  and  how  far  they  can  be  adapted  to  differ- 
ent systems,  whether  congregate,  cellular,  or  a union  of  both;  whether  pris- 
oners are  colonized  on  State  farms  or  organized  in  State  prisons  or  reform- 
atories. 

Both  in  Europe  and  America  an  educative  reformatory  system  is  now  ap- 
plied to  juvenile  delinquents  under  the  age  of  16.  In  some  countries  it  is  ap- 
plied until  21  years  of  age.  In  the  United  States  the  same  educational  sys- 
tem, with  necessary  modifications,  has  been  extended  to  prisoners  of  30  years 
of  age.  Where  shall  the  age  line  be  drawn?  Is  not  the  limit  of  legal  major- 
ity arbitrary?  A marking  and  grading  system  combined  with  prison  school 
and  other  educational  influences  is  applied  in  some  prisons  even  to  prisoners 
in  middle  life. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  question  will  secure  a presentation  of  what  are  re- 
garded as  fundamental  reformatory  principles  of  universal  application,  with 
elastic  methods  adapted  to  different  conditions. 

“Question  2.  What  improvements  may  be  made  in  the 
parole  system  or  the  system  of  conditional  liberation  already 
existing  in  certain  coun tries?’ ’ 

Many  considerations  affect  the  question  of  conditional  liberation  which 
here  refers  to  liberation  after  imprisonment.  In  various  States  the  prison- 
er’s time  may  be  shortened  so  many  days  per  month  by  good  behavior.  In 
other  States  a marking  and  grading  system  is  invoked  by  which  the  prison- 
er’s eligibility  to  conditional  release  is  determined.  What  authority  shall  de- 
cide as  to  the  prisoner’s  release?  How  shall  boards  of  parole  or  courts  of  re- 
lease be  constituted?  Shall  they  be  paid  or  unpaid?  How  shall  surveillance 
be  exercised?  How  long  shall  a term  of  parole  extend,  and  under  what  con- 
ditions shall  it  be  revoked? 

“Question  3.  What  are  the  best  means  of  assuring 
productive  work  for  prisoners  in  small  prisons?' 9 

The  object  of  this  question  is  not  to  open  up  the  whole  question  of  prison 
labor  in  its  economic  relations,  but  to  deal  with  the  practical  question  of  pris- 
on administration.  Labor  in  prison  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  physical 
and  moral  welfare  of  prisoners.  It  is  most  easily  classified  and  organized  in 
large  establishments.  This  constitutes  an  important  argument  for  abandon- 
ing the  practice  which  prevails  in  many  American  states  of  committing  pris- 
oners to  county  jails,  where  they  have  little  or  no  opportunity  for  work.  The 
centralization  of  control  by  the  State  and  the  organization  of  labor  ir,  district 
prisons  by  the  state  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  using  jails  except  as  houses 
of  detention  for  those  awaiting  trial. 

As,  however,  many  prisoners  are  committed  to  jails  and  small  prisons  for 
terms  varying  from  a few  days  to  twelve  months,  how  shall  permanent  and 
effective  work  be  provided  for  them?  What  forms  of  hand  labor  may  be 
profitably  introduced?  Can  prisoners  be  employed  in  out-of-door  work? 
The  development  of  the  dynamo  renders  it  possible  under  the  cellular  sys- 
tem to  introduce  machines  driven  by  power  in  a comparatively  small  space. 

The  answer  to  this  question  will  be  determined  largely  by  economic  and 
local  conditions. 


Third  Section— Preventive  Means 

“Question  1.  What  is  the  effect  upon  criminality  of  the 
legal  measures  taken  in  different  States  in  the'form  of  pro- 
bation or  suspension  of  sentence,  etc.,  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  imprisonment,  especially  at  the  time  of  first  convictions 
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taking  account  of  the  age,  character,  and  antecedents  of 
the  person?  And  is  it  desirable  that  these  and  similar  laws 
should  be  extended? 

In  certain  European  and  American  States  the  practice  of  suspending 
sentence  (sursis),  or  placing  offenders  on  probation  under  friendly  or  cus- 
todial supervision,  has  been  carried  on  for  a number  of  years.  A body  of 
judicial  statistics  has  been  accumulated,  valuable  for  purposes  of  comparison. 
It  is  possible  to  answer  with  some  definiteness  whether  the  treatment  of 
such  offenders  without  imprisonment  has  been  followed  by  any  increase  of 
crime,  and  whether  the  results  obtained  from  placing  them  under  probation 
have  been  satisfactory.  An  interesting  and  valuable  array  of  testimony 
ought  to  furnish  an  answer  to  these  questions. 

“Question  2.  What  measures  should  be  taken  for  the 
suppression  of  mendicity  and  vagabondage,  especially  in 
view  of  modern  criminal  tendencies? 

“What  rules  should  be  adopted  for  the  organization  of 
workhouses  for  mendicants  and  vagabonds? 

Two  questions  originally  separated  have  been  brought  together  under 
this  head,  one  of  them  opening  the  broad  subject  of  the  prevention  and  cure 
of  vagabondage  and  the  other  fixing  attention  on  the  best  way  to  treat  vag- 
abonds when  they  are  in  the  grasp  of  the  law. 

“Question  3.  How  is  it  possible,  while  paying  due  at- 
tention to  the  correction  of  the  offender,  to  lighten  the 
heavy  economic  burden  falling  upon  families  owing  to  the 
imprisonment  of  those  upon  whom  they  are  dependent?' 9 

More  briefly  stated,  the  question  is  how  t j correct  the  pris  mer  without 
punishing  the  family.  As  laws  are  at  present  administered  in  many  States 
the  burden  of  imprisonment  falls  heavier  upon  the  family  than  upon  the 
prisoner.  While  the  latter  is  sure  of  shelter  and  food  his  family  often  suffers 
at  home.  Obvious  relief  is  furnished  in  such  cases  by  placing  the  prisoner 
on  probation  under  conditions  permitting  him  to  work  and  support  his  fami- 
ly. vIn  answering  question  1 of  this  section  the  economic  value  of  the  labor 
of  probationers,  often  seriously  diminished  by  imprisonment,  should  not  be 
overlooked. 

When,  however,  it  is  found  necessary  to  commit  offenders  to  prison  the 
conditions  necessary  for  the  relief  of  the  families  are,  first,  that  the  prison- 
er should  engage  in  remunerative  labor,  and  second,  that  an  adequate  por- 
tion of  his  earnings  should  be  assigned  to  his  family. 

The  desertion  of  wife  and  children  by  husbands  and  fathers  or  the  fail- 
ure to  support  their  families,  or  the  failure  of  others  physically  capable  of 
work  to  support  their  families,  has  led  in  some  States  to  more  stringent  laws 
as  to  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  such  offenders.  Little  relief  is  fur- 
nished the  family  by  classifying  the  offense  as  more  serious  or  lengthening 
the  term  of  imprisonment.  Other  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  family  have 
now  been  proposed,  and  are  on  trial  in  a small  number  of  places,  by  compell- 
ing a prisoner  to  work  during  the  whole  period  of  his  confinement  and  as- 
signing weekly  a portion  of  his  earnings  to  his  family.  In  some  States  the 
lack  of  remunerative  prison  labor  may  render  such  an  assignment  difficult. 
In  other  States  where  prison  labor  is  profitable  the  assignment  of  money  to 
the  family  may  be  made  without  difficulty. 

“Question  4.  Have  the  experiments  of  the  last  ten 
years  made  in  certain  countries  providing  special  establish- 
ments for  the  detention  of  inebriate  criminals,  even  recidi- 
vists, for  long  periods  (two  or  three  years)  been  successful 
or  not? 

“Is  it  necessary  to  complete  the  penitentiary  discipline 
of  these  establishments  by  special  medical  treatment?" 
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Fourth  Section— Questions  Relating  To  Children  And 
To  Minors 

“Question  1.  Should  young  delinquents  be  subjected  to 
the  penal  procedure  applicable  to  adults?  If  not,  what 
principles  should  guide  the  procedure  applied  to  children  and 
youthful  offenders?’ ’ 

In  the  last  ten  years  a world-wide  interest  has  been  developed  in  regard 
to  the  best  legal  disposition  of  children  arraigned  for  various  offenses.  In 
the  United  States  the  interest  thus  awakened  has  found  expression  in  the 
development  of  children’s  courts.  In  Europe  a similar  interest  is  making 
itself  felt  in  new  modifications  of  judicial  procedure.  Whether  in  Europe  or 
America  the  aim  seems  to  be  to  submit  children  to  processes  which  are  ed- 
ucational and  corrective  rather  than  to  those  which  are  penal  and  oppres- 
sive. The  legal  traditions  of  the  different  countries  will  doubtless  modify 
the  practice,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  answers  to  be  prepared  for  these  ques- 
tions will  show  not  only  how  wide-spread  is  the  interest  it  represents,  but 
also  how  firmly  established  is  the  principle  upon  which  its  solution  depends. 

“Question  2.  Should  special  establishments  be  main- 
tained for  abnormal,  backward,  and  feeble-minded  children 
showing  dangerous  moral  tendencies?” 

The  treatment  of  children  mentally  defective  is  provided  for  by  institu- 
tions in  every  civilized  country,  but  a certain  number  of  such  children  show 
criminal  tendencies  and  commit  offenses  which  bring  them  under  the  scope 
of  the  penal  law.  They  are  not  proper  subjects  for  commitment  to  prison; 
their  limited  development  prevents  them  from  fitting  into  an  educational 
scheme  of  reformatory  institutions.  On  the  other  hand,  on  account  of  their 
criminal  tendencies  they  are  not  welcome  inmates  of  the  ordinary  institu- 
tions for  the  feeble-minded.  Is  it  desirable  to  establish  instititions  for  this 
class,  and  should  such  establishments  be  adjuncts  to  existing  institutions  for 
the  feeble-minded  or  independent  institutions? 

“Question  3.  What  measures  should  be  taken  to  correct 
the  idleness  and  vagabondage  of  children  in  large  cities?” 

While  the  subject  of  vagabondage  and  its  treatment  is  presented  in 
question  2 of  the  third  section,  it  is  framed  here  in  another  form  with  a view 
of  concentrating  attention  upon  the  special  dangers  to  which  idle  and  neg- 
lected children  are  exposed  in  great  cities. 

“Question  4.  Is  it  desirable  to  take  special  measures 
for  the  protection  of  children  born  outside  of  wedlock;  and 
if  so,  what  measures? 

“Owing  to  the  neglect  or  abandonment  due  to  irresponsible  parents,  are 
such  children  sufficiently  protected  by  existing  laws  and  institutions,  or  is 
special  legislation  and  provision  desirable?” 

A Question  For  Investigation 

Without  placing  it  on  the  programme  of  the  discussion  for  the  next 
Congress,  the  commission  has  deemed  it  desirable  to  collect  information  in 
answer  to  the  following  question: 

How  should  local  prisons,  jails,  and  lockups  be  construct- 
ed and  organized? 


REGULATIONS 

Article  1— The  congress  will  be  held  October  2-8,  1910. 
Article  2— Admitted  to  participation  in  the  work  of  the 
Congress  are: 

(a)  Official  delegates  sent  by  governments; 

( b ) Members  of  legislative  bodies; 
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(c)  Members  of  cabinets  and  councils  of  state  or  of  equiva- 
lent bodies; 

(d)  Members  of  the  Institute  or  equivalent  learned  bodies ; 

( e ) Members  of  the  Commission  which  has  made  prepa- 
rations for  the  Congress; 

(/)  Officials  who  direct  prison  administration; 

(g)  Members  of  courts  and  tribunals; 

( h ) Professors  of  faculties  and  universities  of  the  State; 

(i)  Delegates  from  prison  societies  and  members  of 
prisoners’  aid  societies; 

(k)  Persons  invited  for  this  purpose  by  the  International 
Commission,  especially  those  who  are  known  by  their  scien- 
tific works  in  prison  science,  officials  of  prisons,  reform 
schools,  etc. 

Article  3— No  one  is  admitted  to  the  public  meeting  of 
the  General  Assembly,  unless  he  carries  a personal  card 
delivered  at  the  entrance  of  the  place  of  meetings  of  the 
Congress. 

Article  4— The  Provisional  Bureau  (Executive  Com- 
mittee) is  composed  of  the  members  of  the  International 
Commission.  The  members  of  this  Commission  meet,  at  the 
place  designated,  four  days  before  the  opening  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Article  5— The  assembly,  at  its  first  meeting,  verifies 
the  powers  of  members  of  the  Congress,  appoints  its  per- 
manent Bureau  (Executive  Committee)  and  establishes  the 
programme  of  its  meetings.  The  members  finally  admitted 
receive  a personal  card  in  return  for  a payment  of  five  (5) 
dollars,  dues  of  admission. 

Article  6— The  members  divide  themselves,  for  the  pre- 
paratory labors,  into  four  sections,  each  of  which  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  making  a provisional  statement  and  of 
proposing  to  the  General  Assembly  the  solution  of  the  ques- 
tions included  in  the  programme. 

Article  7— Division  into  sections: 

Section  I— Criminal  Law. 

Section  2— Correctional  Institutions. 

Section  Preventive  Institutions. 

Section  U— Questions  in  reference  to  children  and  youth. 

Article  8— Each  member  designates  the  Section  to  which 
he  desires  to  belong;  at  the  same  time  the  same  member 
may  participate  in  the  labors  of  several  sections. 

Article  9— Each  Section  appoints  its  Bureau  and  selects 
one  or  more  reporters  whose  duty  it  is  to  present  written 
reports  to  one  of  the  Sessions  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Article  10— All  the  reports,  documents,  notes,  propo- 
sitions relating  to  the  work  of  Congress  are  distributed  to 
the  Sections  to  whose  discussions  they  relate. 

Article  11— The  Sections  meet  daily,  in  the  forenoon,  in 
the  halls  assigned  to  them. 

Article  12— The  General  Assembly  meets  daily,  in  the 
hall  of  its  sessions,  unless]the  President  decides  otherwise. 
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Article  13— The  members  sign  the  list  at  the  door  of  the 
hall,  showing  their  attendance. 

Article  14— The  President  directs  the  order  of  the  meet- 
ings and  guides  the  discussions;  he  fixes  the  order  of  the  day, 
taking  counsel  with  the  Bureau. 

Article  15— The  Assembly  votes,  after  discussion,  on  the 
conclusions  of  the  reporters.  Every  proposed  amendment 
to  those  conclusions  must  be  submitted  in  writing  to  the 
Bureau,  signed  by  the  author  and  at  least  five  members 
favoring  it,  and  the  Bureau  submits  it  to  the  Assembly. 

Article  16— The  vote  by  name  (roll-call)  is  taken  when- 
ever it  is  demanded  by  at  least  six  members  in  the  Sections, 
or  by  at  least  twenty  members  in  the  General  Assembly. 

Article  17— The  votes  are  collected  by  countries  and 
classified  alphabetically. 

Article  18— Both  in  the  General  Assembly  and  in  the 
Sections  only  those  members  are  permitted  to  vote  who  have 
signed  the  list  of  presence  before  the  discussion  is  concluded. 

Article  19— The  Secretaries  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  of  the  Sections  keep  minutes  which  mention  the  order 
and  the  topics  of  deliberation  and  the  result  of  votes. 

Article  20— No  proposition,  outside  the  topics  on  the  pro- 
gramme, nor  any  reading  of  a paper  or  memorandum  can  be 
admitted  either  in  the  General  Assembly  or  in  the  Sections, 
without  permission  of  the  Bureau. 

Article  21— The  order  of  the  day,  or  the  previous  ques- 
tion, may  at  any  time  be  demanded  against  any  proposition 
brought  forward. 

Article  22— The  limit  of  each  speech  shall  not  exceed  15 
minutes. 

Article  23— The  English,  French,  and  German  languages 
are  recognized  as  official  languages  of  the  Congress.  On  re- 
quest the  speeches  will  be  translated  in  summary  by  an 
interpreter. 

Article  24— To  assure  accuracy  and  facilitate  prompt 
publication  of  the  proceedings,  the  speakers  are  requested 
to  deliver  to  the  Bureau,  without  delay,  the  substance  of 
their  remarks,  or  at  least  notes  which  may  guide  the  per- 
sons charged  with  preparing  matter  for  publication.  They 
may  prepare  the  notes  in  their  mother  tongue. 

CRIMINAL  LAW  ADMINISTRATION  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Criminal  law  in  the  United  States  is  administered  by 
the  separate  states,  the  title  of  the  action  being  The  State 
or  Commonwealth  vs  John  Doe,  or  the  accused  defendant. 

The  individual  arrested,  charged  with  crime,  is  first  ar- 
raigned in  the  magistrate's  court.  This  court  has  power  to 
dispose  of  misdemeanants  and  commitments  to  houses  of 
correction  and  work  houses  in  the  case  of  misdemeanor,  and 
the  admission  to  bail  and  commitment  to  jails  or  houses  of 
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detention  of  persons  charged  with  a felony. 

The  prosecuting  officer  is  the  district  attorney  of  the 
several  counties,  whose  duty  it  is  to  prosecute  all  cases 
brought  to  his  attention,  either  by  the  peace  officer  after 
arrest,  or  on  a warrant  of  a committing  magistrate.  The 
prosecuting  attorney  immediately  on  being  apprised  of  the 
commitment  of  the  offender,  collects  the  evidence  in  the 
case  and  submits  it  to  the  grand  jury,  which  is  composed  of 
twenty-four  citizens,  drawn  from  the  jury  panel,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  presiding  judge  of  the  court. 

The  sessions  of  the  grand  jury  are  attended  by  no  officer 
except  the  prosecuting  attorney.  They  weigh  the  evidence 
submitted  by  him,  and  on  this  evidence  bring  an  indictment, 
or  dismiss  the  offender. 

When  an  indictment  is  returned  to  the  court,  the  offend- 
er is  arraigned  in  open  court,  the  indictment  read,  and  the 
time  fixed  for  trial  by  the  judge,  the  offender  in  the  mean- 
time being  either  committed  to  jail  or  released  on  bail, 
pending  the  trial  of  the  action. 

At  the  time  of  the  trial,  the  offender  is  again  brought 
into  court,  with  counsel,  either  provided  by  himself,  or  as- 
signed to  his  defense  by  the  court.  A trial  jury  is  then  em- 
paneled, composed  of  twelve  men  chosen  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  grand  jury.  Each  side  has  the  right  to  challenge 
peremptorily,  or  for  cause,  any  drawn  juryman,  the  chal- 
lenge being  passed  upon  by  the  presiding  judge. 

On  the  completion  of  the  jury  panel  of  twelve  men,  the 
evidence  is  submitted  by  the  prosecuting  attorney,  and  the 
defense  is  then  allowed  to  present  such  evidence  as  may 
have  a bearing  on  the  case.  On  the  completion  of  this  evi- 
dence, the  attorneys  for  both  sides  are  allowed  to  present 
the  summary  of  the  evidence  and  their  argument  to  the 
jury. 

The  presiding  judge  then  delivers  what  is  known  in  this 
country  as  a charge  to  the  jury,  in  which  he  explains  to  the 
jury  the  law  in  relation  to  the  particular  case  in  hand,  and 
makes  such  comments  as  he  deems  essential  for  bringing  to 
their  attention  the  law  and  the  evidence,  applicable  to  the 
case  under  consideration. 

All  matters  having  been  submitted,  the  jury  retires,  in 
charge  of  an  officer  of  the  court.  After  due  deliberation, 
without  interference  by,  or  the  presence  of,  any  outside 
person  or  influence,  the  verdict  is  returned  to  the  court. 
The  offender  is  thereupon  sentenced  by  the  judge,  or  dis- 
charged, as  determined  by  the  verdict  of  the  jury. 

A felony  is  a crime  which  is  punishable  either  by  death 
or  confinement  in  state  prison  and  carries  with  it  the  loss  of 
all  or  certain  civil  rights. 

A misdemeanor  is  a violation  of  a statute  of  the  common- 
wealth or  an  ordinance  of  a municipality,  punishable  by  con- 
finement in  a county  jail,  or  fine,  or  both,  but  does  not  in- 
volve the  loss  of  civil  rights. 
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The  institutions  for  the  detention  of  prisoners  sentenced 
by  the  several  courts  in  the  several  states  are  classified  as 
follows: 

State  prisons  and  state  penitentiaries. 

State  reformatories  for  men. 

State  reformatories  for  women. 

Houses  of  refuge. 

Training  schools  for  boys. 

Training  schools  for  girls. 

Industrial  schools. 

Institutions  for  the  detention  of  misdemeanants  are 
designated  as  houses  of  correction,  work  houses,  and  in  some 
states  reformatories  for  misdemeanants. 

The  administration  of  penal  institutions,  as  above  desig- 
nated, differs  somewhat  in  the  various  states.  A general 
exhibit  of  state  administration  is  herewith  appended. 

New  York  State 

The  executive  officer  in  charge  of  the  state  prisons  is 
defined  by  the  Constitution  of  the  state  as  the  Superintend- 
ent of  State's  Prisons,  a single  officer,  who  has  executive 
power  over  the  institutions  for  the  detention  of  felons. 

These  institutions  are  Sing  Sing  Prison,  located  at 
Ossining;  Auburn  Prison,  located  at  Auburn;  Clinton  Prison, 
located  at  Dannemora,  and  the  Women's  Prison,  located  at 
Auburn. 

The  superintendent  appoints  for  each  prison  an  agent 
and  warden,  physician  and  chaplain.  The  agent  and  warden 
of  each  prison  appoint  all  other  officers,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Superintendent.  The  clerk  of  each  prison  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Comptroller  of  the  state. 

In  addition  to  the  three  state  prisons  above  mentioned, 
there  are,  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  State 
Prisons,  the  Matteawan  State  Hospital  for  Insane  Criminals 
and  the  Dannemora  State  Hospital  for  Insane  Convicts. 
These  institutions  are  administered  by  medical  superintend- 
ents, appointed  by  the  Superintendent  of  State  Prisons,  all 
other  officers  receiving  their  appointments  from  the  medical 
superintendent,  with  the  approval  of  the  Superintendent. 

The  reformatory  for  male  first  offenders,  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty  years,  is  located  at  Elmira,  this 
being  the  first  institution  established  in  this  country  for  the 
i reformation  of  offenders  sixteen  years  old  or  over.  Another 
reformatory  of  like  character  is  located  at  Napanoch.  Both 
are  under  the  direction  of  a board  of  managers,  composed  of 
seven  citizens  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  state  with 
the  consent  of  the  senate,  who  serve  without  pay.  This 
board  appaints  a general  superintendent,  who  is  the  execu- 
tive power  of  both  institutions.  He  in  turn  appoints  an  as- 
sistant superintendent  for  each  reformatory,  and  also  ap- 
points all  the  other  officers  in  the  institution,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  board  of  managers. 
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The  Reformatory  for  Women  located  at  Bedford,  the 
Training  School  for  Girls,  located  at  Hudson,  and  the  House 
of  Refuge  for  Women  located  at  Albion,  are  each  managed 
by  a separate  board  of  managers,  who  appoint  superintend- 
ents, and  they  in  turn  appoint  the  other  officers  of  these  in- 
stitutions. The  House  of  Refuge  for  Juvenile  Delinquents 
at  Randall's  Island,  the  Penitentiary  and  Workhouse  on 
BlackwelTs  Island  and  Hart’s  Island,  New  York  City,  and 
the  Penitentiaries  at  Albany,  Syracuse,  Rochester,  and 
Buffalo  are  institutions  for  misdemeanants,  designated  as 
county  penitentiaries,  under  the  direction  of  county  authori- 
ties in  their  respective  localities.  All  these  institutions  for 
the  detention  of  felons  and  misdemeanants  are  subject  to 
inspection  by  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons,  which  is  a 
constitutional  board,  consisting  of  one  member  from  each 
judicial  district  of  the  State,  who  serves  without  pay.  The 
reformatories,  houses  of  refuge  and  industrial  schools  are 
further  supervised  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  which 
is  a constitutional  board  appointed  by  the  Governor,  having 
functions  similar  to  those  of  the  State  Commission  of 
Prisons,  and  in  addition  thereto,  the  visitation  of  other 
charitable  and  eleemosynary  institutions. 

The  fiscal  affairs  of  the  reformatories  and  the  houses  of 
refuge,  and  industrial  schools  for  both  girls  and  boys,  are 
in  charge  of  a single  officer  known  as  the  Fiscal  Supervisor, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  approve  all  the  expenditures  of  these  in- 
stitutions. 

Massachusetts 

The  administration  of  the  state  prison  and  reforma- 
tories and  the  supervision  of  all  other  penal  establishments, 
are  vested  in  a board  of  prison  commissioners  composed  of 
three  men  and  two  women,  all  of  whom  but  the  chairman 
are  unpaid.  The  chairman  is  appointed  by  the  governor  of 
the  state,  receives  an  annual  salary,  and  is  the  general  di- 
rector of  all  prison  affairs. 

The  state  institutions  that  are  entirely  under  the  con- 
trol and  management  of  the  prison  commissioners  are  the 

State  Prison  at  Boston  (P.  0.  Charlestown), 

Massachusetts  Reformatory  (for  younger  offenders)  at 
Concord  (P.  0.  Concord  Junction), 

Reformatory  Prison  for  Women  at  Sherborn  (P.  0. 
South  Framingham) , 

Prison  Camp  and  Hospital  (for  consumptives)  at  Rutland 
(P.  0.  West  Rutland). 

The  jails  and  houses  of  correction  in  the  counties  are 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  board  of  prison  com- 
missioners who  make  the  rules  for  the  government  and 
discipline;  and  all  prison  industries  here  as  in  the  state 
prison,  are  subject  to  its  control.  The  state  farm  is  an  es- 
tablishment consisting  of  three  departments,  namely,  for 
paupers,  misdemeanants,  and  the  criminal  insane;  and  it  is 
managed  by  a board  pf  trustees.  There  is  a State  Industrial 
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School  for  Girls  at  Lancaster,  and  the  Lyman  School  for 
Boys  at  Westborough. 


Pennsylvania 

The  institutions  for  the  detention  of  felons  in  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania  are  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  at  Philadel- 
phia and  the  Western  Penitentiary  at  Pittsburg.  Both  of 
these  penitentiaries  are  under  the  direction  of  a local  board 
of  managers,  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  state.  The 
board  appoints  the  wardens  of  each  institution,  and  the 
wardens  in  turn  appoint  the  other  officers,  with  the  approval 
of  the  board  of  managers. 

The  Eastern  Penitentiary  at  Philadelphia  was  formerly 
conducted  on  the  solitary  system.  The  inmates  were  con- 
fined in  separate  cells,  where  they  remained  during  the 
whole  of  their  time.  Their  industrial  training,  their  dietary 
regime  and  their  religious  instruction  were  so  conducted 
that  each  inmate  was  entirely  separate  from  all  others  in 
the  institution,  except  from  their  keepers  and  their  re- 
ligious and  industrial  instructors.  This  system  no  longer 
prevails. 

The  Western  Penitentiary  is  conducted  on  the  congre- 
gate plan,  the  inmates  being  employed  in  congregate  shops, 
on  the  general  plan  of  other  prisons  in  the  United  States. 

A reformatory  on  the  Elmira  plan  is  located  at  Hunt- 
ingdon, under  the  direction  of  a local  board  of  managers, 
who  appoint  the  superintendent  in  the  same  manner  as  in- 
dicated above.  There  is  a House  of  Refuge  (boys'  depart- 
ment at  Glen  Mills  and  girls'  department  at  Darlington) 
and  a Reform  School  for  Boys  at  Morganza;  all  under  the 
direction  of  local  boards  of  managers,  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  the  state.  All  the  penal  institutions  in  the 
state  are  further  supervised  by  the  Board  of  Public  Chari- 
ties, with  substantially  the  same  duties  as  those  prescribed 
in  New  York  state. 


Indiana 

The  state  penal  and  correctional  institutions  are  the 
State  Prison,  Michigan  City;  the  Reformatory,  Jefferson- 
ville; the  Boys'  School,  Plainfield;  the  Girls'  School,  Cler- 
mont; the  Woman's  Prison,  Indianapolis.  The  last  named 
has  a "Correctional  Department"  for  women  misdemean- 
ants. Each  institution  has  its  board  of  trustees  of  four 
members,  appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  trustees  ap- 
point the  superintendents,  who  without  suggestion  or  inter- 
ference from  the  trustees  appoint  their  officers  and  em- 
ployes. Women  alone  are  in  control  of  the  Woman's 
Prison  and  the  Girls'  School.  Uniform,  non-partisan  man- 
agement, on  the  merit  system,  is  required  by  law.  All  these 
institutions,  as  well  as  92  county  jails  and  one  county  work- 
house,  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  State 
Charities,  a non-partisan,  unpaid  body  of  six  members  ap- 
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pointed  by  the  Governor. 

The  same  general  plan  of  administration  obtains  in 
California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  District  of  Columbia, 
Illinois,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Missouri,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
Tennessee,  Virginia,  Wyoming.  In  the  other  states  of  the 
Union  except  those  mentioned  below,  a somewhat  modified 
form  of  the  same  plan  of  organization  exists.  In  the  states 
of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota  and  Minne- 
sota, the  institutions  do  not  have  separate  boards  of  trus- 
tees, but  are  under  one  central  board,  generally  known  as  a 
board  of  control,  which  has  administrative  authority. 
Minnesota  has  also  a supervisory  board. 

THE  PROBATION  SYSTEM  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Origin  in  Massachusetts 

The  probation  system  which  has  been  extending  rapidly 
throughout  the  United  States  in  the  last  decade,  was  first 
specifically  authorized  by  the  law  in  this  country  in  Suffolk 
County  (Boston),  Massachusetts  in  1878.  In  1880  the  ap- 
pointment of  probation  officers  was  permitted  in  other  cities 
and  towns  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  1891  and  1898  the  ap- 
pointment of  probation  officers  was  made  mandatory  through- 
out the  state.  On  September  30th,  1909,  Massachusetts  had 
100  paid  probation  officers,  their  being  one  or  more  in  each 
of  its  courts.  The  number  of  persons  placed  on  probation  in 
that  state  during  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1909,  was 
13,967.  Of  this  number,  2,298  were  under  16  years  of  age. 
Number  of  Other  States  Using  Probation 

On  January  1st,  1910,  37  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  had  probation  laws.  Twenty  states  now  provide 
for  probation  among  adults,  and  36  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  probation  among  children. 

State  Supervision 

Fifteen  states  have  some  form  of  state  supervision  of 
probation  work.  New  York  and  Massachusetts  established 
separate  state  departments,  known  as  probation  commis- 
sions, in  1907  and  1908,  respectively.  These  commissions 
have  powers  of  general  supervision  over  probation  officers, 
of  inspection  and  recommendation.  Each  commission  col- 
lects statistical  reports  from  probation  officers,  furnishes 
blanks  to  probation  officers  for  their  records  and  reports  to 
the  courts,  holds  conferences  of  judges  and  of  probation 
officers,  confers  with  local  authorities  concerning  the  ex- 
tension and  improvement  of  the  probation  system,  and 
makes  an  annual  report  to  the  state  legislature.  In  other 
states  having  state  supervision  it  is  exercised  by  depart- 
ments having  other  duties,  and  is  limited  usually  to  collect- 
ing reports  from  probation  officers. 
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Probation  Officers 


Probation  officers  are  as  a rule  appointed  by  judges. 
During  the  early  history  of  probation  the  probation  officers 
were  chiefly  police  officers,  sheriffs,  agents  of  humane  so- 
cieties, and  representatives  of  charitable  and  religious  or- 
ganizations. In  the  more  recent  years  the  tendency  has 
been  to  employ  for  probation  work  persons  having  no  other 
duties.  In  some  states  probation  officers,  salaried  from 
public  funds,  are  appointed  without  civil  service  exami- 
nations, while  in  other  states  the  probation  officers  are  se- 
lected from  eligible  lists  established  by  competitive  exami- 
nations, which  are  conducted  in  part  orally  and  include  as  a 
subject  for  examination  the  experience  and  personal  qualifi- 
cations of  the  candidates  for  the  position. 

Many  of  the  probation  officers— especially  those  work- 
ing among  children— are  women.  In  courts  having  several 
paid  probation  officers,  one  officer  is  usually  designated  as 
chief  probation  officer.  In  some  cities— as  in  Chicago— the 
probation  officers  are  assigned  to  districts;  but  usually  this 
custom  does  not  prevail.  Probation  officers,  as  a rule,  serve 
in  only  one  court,  but  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  some 
other  states  probation  officers  appointed  by  a county  judge 
serve  in  all  or  nearly  all  courts  in  their  respective  counties. 
In  some  courts— as  in  the  St.  Louis  Juvenile  Court— certain 
probation  officers  devote  their  entire  time  to  making  pre- 
liminary investigations  concerning  the  history,  character 
and  circumstances  of  defendants  before  the  latter  are  placed 
on  probation,  but  preliminary  investigations  are  usually  made 
by  probation  officers  who  also  exercise  supervision  over 
persons  placed  on  probation.  The  work  of  probation  officers 
is  frequently  divided  by  having  certain  probation  officers 
deal  only  with  children  on  probation,  and  others  only  with 
adult  offenders. 

The  Indianapolis  Juvenile  Court  and  various  other  courts 
have  at  different  times  had  large  numbers  of  volunteer  pro- 
bation officers  in  addition  to  salaried  officers.  While  expe- 
rience proves  the  desirability  of  having  salaried  probation  of- 
ficers, it  also  seems  to  show  that  volunteer  officers  can  be  of 
much  help  in  probation  work  if  carefully  chosen  in  regard  to 
their  fitness  and  faithfulness,  and  if  properly  supervised  by 
paid  officers. 


Probation  Associations 

In  many  cities  and  counties,  organizations  known  as  pro- 
bation associations  have  sprung  into  existence  during  the 
last  few  years.  In  some  instances  such  associations  pay 
the  salaries  of  probation  officers,  maintain  detention  homes 
and  employment  agencies,  and  provide  for  medical  inspec- 
tion and  care  of  persons  on  probation;  but  the  work  of  such 
associations  is  usually  limited  to  extending  public  interest  in 
probation  and  juvenile  court  work,  to  securing  and  training 
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volunteer  officers,  to  securing  public  appropriations  for  the 
support  of  the  system,  and  to  perfecting  the  methods  of 
work.  Such  associations  are  connected  more  generally  with 
juvenile  probation  work  than  with  adult  probation.  These 
associations  sometimes  assist,  also,  in  the  parole  oversight 
of  persons  paroled  from  correctional  institutions. 

Probation  Methods  and  Procedure 

The  methods  used  in  probation  work  differ  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Probation  is,  as  a rule,  super-imposed 
upon  the  suspension  of  sentence,  the  defendants  being  con- 
ditionally released  on  good  behavior  and  directed  to  obey 
certain  requirements  for  a period  of  months  or  years.  The 
probation  officers  are  authorized  in  case  of  subsequent  mis- 
conduct on  the  part  of  the  probationers,  to  return  them  to 
court  for  the  imposition  of  further  sentence.  Probation  of- 
ficers are  expected  to  use  friendly  means  to  improve  the  con- 
duct and  circumstances  of  those  under  their  care. 

Collection  of  Moneys 

The  probation  system  is  used  as  a means  of  collecting 
money  from  defendants  in  three  clases  of  cases.  Men  guilty 
of  not  supporting  their  families  are  often  placed  on  proba- 
tion upon  the  condition  that  they  pay  through  the  probation 
officer  weekly  installments  for  the  support  of  their  families. 
Secondly,  defendants  unable  to  pay  fines  at  the  time  of  their 
trial,  and  who  would  ordinarily  be  committed  to  an  institu- 
tion in  default  of  payment,  are  placed  on  probation  with  the 
requirement  that  they  pay  fines  in  installments,  the  addi- 
tional requirements  being  sometimes  imposed  that  they  shall 
earn  the  fines  by  their  own  labor.  Thirdly,  in  cases  where 
the  offenses  of  defendants  have  caused  losses  or  injury  to 
other  persons,  the  defendants  when  placed  on  probation  are 
sometimes  required  to  make  reparation  or  restitution  to  the 
aggrieved  parties.  Over  $49,000  was  collected  from  proba- 
tioners in  Massachusetts  in  these  forms  during  1909.  Some 
single  probation  officers  are  accustomed  to  collect  $5,000  or 
more  in  these  ways,  each  year. 
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APPENDIX 

Penal  and  Reformatory  Institutions  of  the  United  States  of  America 

With  names  of  Prisons  and  Wardens,  Location  and  Inmates  in  each  State  in  October,  1909. 
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Penal  and  Reformatory  Institutions— Continued. 
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H.  K.  W.  Scott W 

Tom  W.  Robinson S 

Georg'e  Osborne W 

Frank  Moore S 

Sami.  S.  Martin S 

John  Grimes S 

C.  W.  Hendrickson S 

John  C.  Kalleen S 

Geo.  W.  Benham W 

Frank  D.  Cole W 

Jesse  D.  Frost W 

Jos.  F.  Scott Gen.  S 

Geo.  Deyo  Asst.  S 

Katharine  B.  Davis  ...  . S 

Alice  E.  Curtis S 

Patrick  Hayes W 

Frank  W.  Fox W 

t-W  1 o 
os 

H CM 

Ht>OHOOON  Oi 

TtOOlOHt>WH  CM 
CO  T*  (M  (M  (M  O 

i-H  CO 

*500 

*50 

150 

t>(N  CD  O)  05  O ^ t>  lO 
C5t>l^Wt>OHOSH 
W(MI>^^CO(NOCD 

rH  i— 1 i—l  i—l  i-H 

Concord 

Manchester 

Trenton  

Rahway ...... 

Caldwell  

Secaucus  

Titusville 

Jamesburg 

Trenton  

Santa  Fe 

El  Rito  

Auburn 

Dannemora 

Ossining 

Elmira 

Napanoch 

Bedford 

Albion 

N.  Y.  City 

N.  Y.  City 

State  Prison 

Industrial  School  

State  Prison  

State  Reformatory 

Essex  Co.  Penitentiary 

Hudson  Co.  Penitentiary 

Mercer  Co.  Workhouse  

State  Home  for  Boys  

State  Home  for  Girls 

State  Penitentiary 

Reform  School  

Auburn  Prison  

Clinton  Prison 

Sing  Sing  Prison 

State  Reformatory 

Eastern  N.  Y.  Reformatory 

State  Reformatory  for  Women  . . 
Western  House  of  Refuge  for  Worn. 

New  York  Co.  Penitentiary 

Workhouse,  Blackwell's  Island  . . . 

i-l  CM 

h cq  co  rji  w CD 

i—l  CM 

i-KMCO^LOOt'-OOOi 

Nkw  Hampshire 
411,588 

New  Jersey 
2,500,000 

New  Mexico 
500,000 

New  York 
8,546,356 

N.  Y.  Continued 
on  following  page 
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Thos.  H.  B.  Jones  W 

J.  A.  Leonard S 

E.  M.  Boyer S 

A.  H.  Graves S 

Chas.  O'Reilly S 

F.  W.  Ferguson S 

J.  B.  Jackson Clerk 

S.  D.  Webb  S 

F.  C.  Gerlack S 

C.  W.  James S 

N.  H.  Looney S 

Robt.  J.  McKenty  W 

John  Francies W 

Wm.  A.  Patterson S 

T.  B.  Patton Gen.  S 

W.  F.  Penn S 

A.  H.  Leslie S 

F.  H.  Nibecker S 

Martha  P.  Falconer  . . . . S 

^oioot-moooHcoo  co 

NOH^t-HOOiOHCOQ  05 

CD  O H CO  CO  CM  tH  CD  O 05 

H H t“H  LO 

449 

117 

566 

o co  CD  CO  t-  CD  CD  LO 

CM  05  CD  LO  05  OO  LO  00  U3 

lO  CM  CD  l>  t*  00  00  00  00 

1-T  rH  CD~ 

Columbus  

Mansfield 

Canton  

Zanesville  

Cincinnati  

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dayton 

Toledo 

Cincinnati  

Delaware  

Lancaster  

Salem 

Salem  

Philadelphia 

Allegheny  

Holmesburg 

Huntingdon 

Morganza 

Hoboken  

Glen  Mills 

Darlington  .... 

State  Penitentiary 

State  Reformatory  

Stark  Co.  Workhouse 

Zanesville  City  and  Co.  Workhouse 

Cincinnati  City  Workhouse 

Cleveland  House  of  Correction 

Columbus  Workhouse 

Dayton  City  Workhouse  

Toledo  Workhouse  

Cincinnati  House  of  Refuge 

Girls'  Industrial  Home 

Boys'  Industrial  School 

State  Penitentiary  

State  Reform  School  

Eastern  Penitentiary 

W estern  Penitentiary  

Philadelphia  House  of  Correction  . 
Penna.  Industrial  Reformatory  . . 

Penna.  Reform  School 

Allegheny  Co.  Workhouse  

House  of  Refuge  for  Boys 

House  of  Refuge  for  Girls 
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Ohio 

4,615,000 

Oregon 

650,000 

Pennsylvania 

7,450,000 
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R.  H.  Underwood  ...AS 
R.  H.  Underwood  . . AS 
L.  J.  Tankersley S 

Arthur  Pratt W 

F.  M.  Allison S 

Wilson  S.  Lovell S 

D.  L.  Morgan S 

John  R.  Barss S 

J.  B.  Wood  W 

Geo.  B.  Davis  S 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Shippen  . . . S 

C.  S.  Reed W 

C.  C.  Aspinwall S 

W.  S.  Rand  S 

Cleon  B.  Roe S 

*805 

499 

160 

1.464 
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216 

*200 

2,531 
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Huntsville 

Rusk 

Gatesville 

Salt  Lake  City 
Ogden  

Windsor 

Rutland  . 

Vergennes 

Richmond 

School 

Hanover  C.  H. 

Walla  Walla 

Chehalis 

East  Seattle  

Monroe  

State  Penitentiary 

State  Penitentiary 

State  Reformatory 

State  Prison  

State  Industrial  School  

State  Prison  

House  of  Correction 

Industrial  School 

State  Penitentiary 

Laurel  Industrial  School 

School  for  Colored  Boys 

State  Prison 

State  Reform  School  

Seattle  Parental  School 

State  Reformatory  

rH  <N  CO 

i-H 

HWCO 

HNM 

Texas 

4,000,000 

Utah 

340,000 

Vermont 

350,000 

Virginia 

2,100,000 

Washington 

1,250,000 
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ASSIGNMENT  OF  INMATES  TO  PENAL  AND  REFORMATORY  INSTITUTIONS  BY  STATES 
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Population 
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New  York 

Illinois 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio  

Massachusetts 

Missouri 

Indiana  

California 

New  Jersey 

Michigan 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Georgia 

Virginia 

Maryland 

Louisiana 

Minnesota  

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Texas  

Kansas 
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West  Virginia 

Iowa 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Florida 

Alabama 

Rhode  Island 

Montana  

South  Carolina  

Arkansas  

Nebraska  

Maine 

Oregon 

Mississippi 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia  

Idaho  

Vermont 

Utah 

North  Carolina 

New  Hampshire  

South  Dakota 

Arizona 

North  Dakota  

New  Mexico  

Wyoming 

Nevada  

Forty-eight  States 

and  Territories 

Per  Cent  of  Total  Inmates . 
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Summary  of  Prisoners  According  to  Population 

The  population  of  the  United  States,  estimated  Janu- 
ary 1st,  1909,  by  the  governors  of  the  50  states  and  terri- 
tories is  89,770,126. 

Prisoners  in  58  penitentiaries  47,559,  or  48  % 
Prisoners  in  34  workhouses  and 

houses  of  correction,  14,274,  or  14  % 
Prisoners  in  103  reformatories, 

farms,  schools,  etc.,  38,388,  or  38  % 

Total,  in  195  penal  institutions,  100,221,  or  100  % 

The  average  number  of  convicts  to  each  100,000  of  popu- 
lation, is  112,  or  slightly  over  .1%  of  the  population. 

In  addition  to  the  convicts  and  prisoners  confined  for  a 
definite  period,  there  are  in  each  of  the  3,500  county  jails  in 
the  50  states  and  territories  of  the  country  an  average  of  at 
least  30  persons  either  awaiting  trial  or  serving  short  sen- 
tences for  misdemeanors.  A large  portion  of  them  are  con- 
fined for  drunkenness  and  vagrancy.  The  total  number  of 
persons  of  this  class  is  approximately  100,000. 

There  are  further  under  control  or  confined  in  police 
stations  and  lock-ups,  throughout  the  country,  for  various 
periods  of  detention  ranging  from  one  day  to  some  months, 
fully  200,000  persons  awaiting  the  action  of  the  courts. 

This  summary  of  the  criminal  population  of  the  country 
is  approximate,  and  arrived  at  by  a process  of  calculation, 
for  the  reason  that  no  reliable  statistics  on  this  point  can  be 
obtained  at  the  moment. 
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